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dio listen. 


e ° ° ate the shows? Or does he just “chat- 

h the out. Teaching Aids for This Issue ter” about radio personalities and “par- 

Stabl rot” news releases handed out by radio 
table and ? ks and ? List 

ng leisue | Sing Out the News! (p. 5) newsletters (which are actually sent t© {9 some of the shows which the radio 


a student living outside the U. S.) may 


. . 7 ith 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN be entered in the International Letter oe os jn es ae 


Aims Writing division of the 1950 Scholastic 3. Each student gives the name of a 
Writing Awards. Such letters should = ort story which he thinks could be 
aim to foster friendship and better um-. 2 ctiesd to meke & good dramatic 
derstanding of American life. show for radio. Tell why you chose the 

story for dramatization. What radio 
Note to Teachers On with the Show! (p. 9) stars would you choose to play the 
leading roles? Why? 


' taste for 


yrming in- 


' To show students how to write class- 
and atti- 


room newsletters; to advance world 


: ay 
= friendship among young people. 


radio pro- ’ 
Classroom newsletters may be writ- Crossword Puzzle (p. 14) 

ten to: 
1. Former classmates, who've moved This week’s crossword puzzle is Jam Session (p. 18) 
. away. based on radio programs and radio 


-section of 2. Young people in the Armed ‘terms. 
s obtained § Forces. (Usually the school principal 
ing a pre- or the editor of the local newspaper GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


has the addresses of service men and ims ; , 
women. ) Here is an opportunity to develop 


3. Teen-agers of other lands. (P. E. To give students yardsticks for judg- students’ critical judgment. Ask your 
for March 9, 1949, has a list of names ing the writing, directing, acting, mu- students if they agree with the poll 
of foreign youths who'd like to corre- Sic, and sound of radio’s dramatic results. What are their reasons for 


“Entertainment Favorites” are re- 
ported in the latest “Jam Session” poll. 


Note to Teachers 


yuiz, pro- 


yardstick § spond with American students. See shows. agreeing or disagreeing? 
page 22. Always ask the student to pass pao Students will be interested in com- 
your letter on to a friend in case he has Student Activities paring the results of the “Jam Session” 
~ too many to answer.) 1. The student chairman puts a list Poll with the findings of “The Fortune 
of the better dramatic shows on the Survey” on public taste in entertain- 
Procedure blackboard. (Include name of show, ment. See Fortune, March, 1949, page 
tation (an 1. In addition to reading “Sing Out _ station, and hour of broadcast.) Rec- 39. 
‘ the News,” students will be interested ommended: CBS’s The Ford Theatre, 
ts in reading business newsletters in such CBS's You Are There, and NBC’s Uni- Dear Joe (p. 7) 
magazines as Business Week. Such let- versity of the Air Theatre. (See local ; a ‘ 
ters usually are printed on colored pa- Paper for time of broadcasts.) The . Jerry discusses the “what's-there-in- 
peace per in the front or the back of the mag- class is divided into groups and each it-for-me attitude. 
ciation t0 § azine. Also see “Letter Perfect” in group volunteers to listen to one par- — 
® P. E., Feb. 23, 1949, for suggestions ticular dramatic show and to evaluate Student Activities 
nity (v0 Hon making letters informal and friendly. it by using the yardstick questions in 1. Give a brief account of someone 
— 2. Divide the class into committees “On with the Show! you know (don’t mention names) who 
and make each committee responsible Each committee meets before class refuses to do favors for anyone else or 


for the news of a certain school activity to discuss its evaluations. The chairman to serve on committees unless he’s sure 
; or club. Each committee writes a para- of each group makes a report to the that the work will help him in some 
(creative graph or two for the cooperative news- class based on the findings of the way. 
letter. The entire letter is then written group. 2. A salesman who knows a great 
to the ra- in class on the blackboard so that the 2. Volunteers make critical studies deal about how to get along well with 
lo, Galla- class can suggest improvements. of the radio departments of local news- people says, “Always treat everyone 
3. If the letter is to be mimeo- papers and such magazines as Time from the office boy to the company pres- 


> 


(Our - graphed and sent to several persons, and Newsweek. Recommended: the ra- ident equally well. Sometimes a good 
. of CBS. you might use Dear for the salu- dio column of John Crosby which ap- word from an office boy or a secretary 
:30 p.m, § tation; then type in the name of the pears in the New York Herald Tribune can do a lot to help you with the presi- 
eal person. and other newspapers. dent. Besides, they are all workers do- 
\ 


4. Copies of superior classroom Does the radio editor critically evalu- ing their part to make the firm a suc- 
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Major article: 


“How to ” Series: 


shows 
Reading Series: 


tive poetry, imagery, 


Dear Joe ____ 


“How to ” Series: 
Critical Judgment Series on Radio, 
shows. 


“How to 
Reading Series: Imagery; quizzes. 


Dear Joe __ 





Coming—Next Three Issues 
April 27, 1949 


Writing a cooperative classroom newspaper. 
Door-to-door salesmanship. 
Critical Judgment Series on Radio. No. 4: Yardsticks tor variety and quiz 


introduction to poetry. (Succeeding articles are on narra- 
allusion, and humor in poetry.) 

Letter Perfect: Writing business and social postal cards 

trom Julie: School newspaper gossip columns. 

Practice Makes Pertect: Grammar, spelling, pronunciation, word quizzes, ete. 


May 4, 1949 


Major article: Using the telephone tor business and social purposes. 
Use postal services. 
No. 5: Yardsticks tor public service 


Reading Senes: Narrative poetry; quizzes. 

Letter Pertect: Learning postal regulations. 

Dear Joe _____ trom Jane: Making apologies. 

Practice Makes Perfect: Quizzes on grammar, spelling, usage, and capitali- 
zation (toi use as semester quizzes by schools closing early in May; 
as “brush-up” quizzes for schools closing in June and thus being able 
to use our May 25 semester quizzes) 


May 11, 1949 


Major article: Techniques of social conversation. 
___” Series: Savings accounts. 
Critical Judgment Series on Radio, No. 6: High school radio workshops 


Letter Perfect: Requests for information. 
from Jerry: Stealing. 
Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, forming plurals, vocabulary, etc. 








cess.” Do you agree with the salesman? 
Explain your answer. 

3. A grocery man sometimes ignores 
a young customer in order to wait on 
some older person who came into the 
store after the young customer did. Do 
you approve of this practice? Explain 
your answer. 


Salesmanship (p. 8) 


The five fundamentals tor success in 
over-the-counter salesmanship are dis- 
cussed. Next week: Door-to-door Sales- 
manship. 


Student Activities 


1. Students who have part-time sales 
jobs report on their experiences. 

2. Write one-paragraph accounts of 
five true incidents which illustrate the 
principles of salesmanship. 

8. Interview sales people about 
working conditions, previous experi- 
ence needed, salaries, opportunities, 
etc. Secure application blanks from the 
personnel departments of stores hiring 


sales people. Inquire if there are any 
opportunities for summer employment 
for students. 

4. Begin plans now tor a student- 
operated business of your own for next 
fall (for students returning to school 
only). The class secretary writes a let- 
ter to Mr. Charles R. Hook, Chairman, 
Junior Achievement, Inc., 345 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y., to get informa- 
tion on how teen- -agers can receive help 
and advice in starting a business under 
Junior Achievement sponsorship. 


Letter Perfect (p. 10) 
Aim 

To encourage students to write cor- 
rect business and socia] letters. 

Winners of the “Letter Perfect” con- 
test announced in the March 2 issue 
are named and a new contest is 
launched with a poorly-written letter 
of application, (for a job) and a “thank 
you” note. 

Several teachers request every mem- 
ber of their class to write letters for the 


contests. A student committee of % 
perts” then chooses the best busing 
and the best social letter written 
each class and the teacher torwa 
these to P_ E.’s “Letter Perfect” editop 

A number of students, on their owm 
initiative, have entered three or mom 
“Letter Pertect” contests this ye 
Some otf them have been contest wir 
ners. All of them are really winney 
because they've learned a great de 
about how to write business and sod 
letters. 





Answers to “Test Your Reading Skill” (p. 


Rogue Ebon: A. \1-b, c, d. 2-a, b, @ 
8-a, c, d. B. 1-Man was a destructive beas 
and always left waste food behind hi 
2-the log connected with a trigger w 
released another deadly log suspend 
above the trap. 8-the lady crow who’ wa 
his companion wished to remain. 4-he s 
pected that the male crow intended 
attack him. 5- the heavy log over the trap 
into which he blundered during his fight 
with Kor. d 

Tips on Reading: 1-Franklin really mes 
that the mud was unpleasant and 
healthy 11-Gilbert meant that men without) 
sea-going experience should not be mad 
rulers of the navy He wa: satirizing thig 
particular practice 7 


a 


Answers to ‘Practice Makes Perfect” (pp. 11- 


Watch Your Language: |-roughly; 2-d 
lighttul; 3-sweet; 4-tender: 5-sour; 6-C; T 
smooth; 8-bitter, 9-damp; 10-C. 

Are You Spellbound?: |-don't, haven't) 
2-I'll, 3-I'd; 4-it’s, weve; 5-Youre; & 
Haven't, theyre; 7-Let’s, we'll, doesn't; 
8-mustn't, I've; 9-You’'ll, you’re; 10-You've, | 
won't, they re. . 

Sign Language: \1-Lonesome, Pine; %} 
Supreme Being, 3-Bible. Book; 4-Ameri-| 
can; 5-senator; 6-Uncle; 7-Saturn; 8- North” 
west; 9-west; 10-doctor, 11-Professor, 12 
Chinese, Buddha, 13-Calitornians; 14-Rus— 
sians: 15-Lieutenant. ; 

Words to the Wise: A. i-stim, 2-color- 
tul; 3-vain; 4-peculiar; 5-saccharine. B. — 
1-b, a; 2-b. a; 3-a, b; 4-b. a; 5-b, a. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle (p. 14) 
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THE FORD “FEEL” STARTS, 
JOHNNIE, WHEN YOU PUSH THIS BUTTON. 


FEEL THAT “EQUA-POISE” POWER. AND YOU GET 


YOUR CHOICE 
OF 100 H.P. V-8 
OR 95 H.P. SIX! 











¢ test DRIVER 
AL Esper, FOROS OMEN NEN "FEEL" 











Al: FEEL HOW SMOOTH THE FEEL HOW STEADY THE FORD } es fag FEEL HOW SMOOTHLY THE FORD y 
FORD RIDES OVER THIS | 1S ON CURVES—THERE’S NO | Bag STOPS WHEN | TOUCH THOSE Y 
UNUSUALLY ROUGH ROAD! I SWAY EVEN IN THIS WIND! “MAGIC ACTION” KING-SIZE BRAKES, 


JOHNNIE: soy! i's WONDERFUL! . OL, . V, TOEY'AE 35% CASIER ACTING, TONKS 


7 at 
MY MOTHER 
DRIVES A LOT 


2 TE ee TRE 





RIE DLE IER IS 


Al = the new —— over the fomous The reason Ford brakes are 35% easier 
track te show how Ford's “Hydra-Coil” . ee eee, See 

ton ae cai” ene Ford's lower center of gravity greatly increases roadability Part of the car's forward motion is used 
ies oye Satunde es Al shows Johnnie on the high speed Ford tes? track. for extra stopping power! 


7 
| 
| 











FOR SAFETY, JOHNNIE, THE FORD BODY 
NOW, HOW DO YOU LIKE cate, 
THE “FEEL” OF THE WHEEL, JOHNNIE? | IS A “LIFEGUARD” BODY OF HEAVY GAUGE 
STEEL. ACTUALLY THE BODY AND FRAME 


STRUCTURE IS 59% MORE RIGID! 
IT STEERS LIKE A BREEZE— 


COULD HOLD IT WITH ONE FINGER! 


BUT DON’T— 
ALWAYS DRIVE WITH 
BOTH HANDS! 








ee Xx : , 
+ Theres a, ZOr-aL in your futur 
ake the wheel — try ‘\the new Ford “Feel’ 


Send today for your FREE copy of the book: “How to 
New, Easy Way be an Expert Driver.” Use post card or clip this coupon. 
to be an FORD MOTOR CO., 2904 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 


EXPERT ace 
DRIVER! om 
iis 
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ON THE SIDE 


OUR FRONT COVER. Our skating 
stars are Helen Hayes, 16, of Com- 
merce High School, and Jimmy 
Murray, 17, of Cardinal Hayes High 
School, both schools in New York 
City. Helen and Jimmy have won 
85 medals and 2 trophies for their 
skating and are the 1948 National 
Champions in the Junior Men’s Divi- 
sion for Mixed Pairs. 

They are shown here in a free- 
style exhibition at one of the pop- 
ular skating parties sponsored by 
Cardinal Hayes High School and 
held four times a year at Fordham 
Skating Palace. An average of 1300 
students, alumni, faculty members, 
sand girls from neighboring girls’ 
schools attend these parties. 

2 oO e 


STAR SHUTTERBUG. “The man 
behind the lens” (not shown, of 
course) is also a star—photographer. 
He’s Ernest Pascucci, 19, a gradu- 
ate of Cardinal Hayes and now a 
student at Manhattan College, New 
York City. 

In his senior year in high school 
Ernest entered the 1947 Scholastic 
Photography Awards and walked 
off with two first prizes (sports and 
pictorial), a second prize, a third 
prize, and a scholarship! 

That same year he won an award 
in the 1947 Graflex Photo Contest 
(teen-age division); in the 1948 
contest he won two more awards. 

Ernest didn’t take up photog- 
raphy until he was a sophomore in 
high school, although he has two 
uncles who are professional photog- 
raphers. 

His ambition now? To be a staff 
photographer for a magazine like 
Life or Look! 


e oO oO 


THIS MODERN WORLD! Remem- 
ber our item in last week’s issue 
about washing clothes and boiling 
water by a super-siren? 

Well, now we hear that the Ray- 
theon Manufacturing Co. (Walt- 
ham, Mass.) has produced a Rada- 
range which cooks food by radar! 
Talk about speed—this range bakes 
a potato in 4% minutes, cooks a 
hamburger in 2 minutes, and boils 
water faster than you can say “Come 
and get it!” 

But don’t tell your mother to 
tush out and buy a Radarange. At 
present Raytheon is still experiment- 
ing with the ranges and, instead of 
selling them, rents them to hotels 
and restaurants for $5 per day. The 
present model would cost $2500—so 
80 put the the potatoes in the oven 
and wait a few years! 
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Thumbs Up! 


Marks of Maturity: 10 


to meet my cousin 

Maude Fry,” Paula 
called. “Maude, Steve 
Smith.” 

Maude muttered “hello 
with a bored air and a 
gloomy expression on her 
face. 

“And this is my other 
cousin, Frank Fry,” Paula 
introduced Frank. 

Frank’s smile radiated friendliness. “Hello, Steve. Paula’s 
just been telling us about the radio-phonograph you built. 
I'd like to see it.” 

It wouldn't take you long to decide which of those two 
you'd rather talk to, would it? 

Bob Hope once said, “Of all the things you wear, your 
expression is the most important.” He’s right. Your expres- 
sion shows your outlook on life. And your outlook makes a 
difference in what you get out of life—how much fun and 
how much achievement. 

Maude’s outlook is “Thumbs down.” She carries around 
a stock of spiritless remarks such as “So what?,” “I don’t 
care,” “What’s the use?,” and “You can’t win.” 

Frank’s attitude towards life is “Thumbs up!” He has a 
POSITIVE OUTLOOK. This is a Mark of Maturity, the 
tenth (and last) in our series. . 

Frank looks on the sunny side of life. When hesays “Good 
morning,” Frank really means it. To him every day is a 
fresh start on a new experience. What if ‘he is attending 
the same school and the same classes? There’s always some- 
thing new to be learned; also there are friends to make 
and new ideas to discover. 

At the end of the day, maybe things have gone right; 
maybe wrong. Perhaps Frank didn’t get the part he wanted 
in the Playlikers’ spring play, but he can see the funny side 
of being cast as a butler when he tried out for the part of 
the hero! His sense of humor carries him over the hurdle 
of disappointment and he sets out to be the “best butler” 
in the Playlikers’ history! 

You'll never get all the things you want out of life—no 
one does; but you'll get more of them if you face life with 
a POSITIVE OUTLOOK, if you turn disappointments into 
challenges and keep forging ahead. 

It’s a “great, big, wonderful world we live in.” Greet it 
with a smile. You'll be happy—and you'll make others happy, 
too! 


'H I, STEVE, I'd like you 


» 
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Complete pen 


Matching pencil 


Use an 


Gstebwok 

FOUNTAIN PEN 
...at school 
...at home... 
and, later on, 
in business. 


See how an 


Esterbrook, 


with the 


right point 


for the way 


you write 


makes ‘every 
writing job 


go easier, 


faster. 


$200 yp 


$200 yp 


C 
Rg 












In case of damage you can replace 
your favorite point yourself — 
instantly —at any pen counter. 


Gsterbrook 


FOUNTAIN PEN 











\ Say What 
2 Fin / You Please! 


. +» and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 


“Unaccustomed as I am,” etc., would 
it be out of place for a mere female to 
come to the aid of Herman Masin? 
William Lawson’s vitriolic attack on my 
favorite sports editor (“Say What You 
Please,” March 16) made me want to 
stand up on my hind legs and FIGHT. 

I am wondering if Bill Lawson has 
ever really listened to Bill Stern. Mr. 
Masin’s revealing cxiticisms are con- 
curred in by quite a number of people. 
If Bill Lawson is a nice guy, I’m sure 
he will concede that these thousands of 
objectors have a right to their opinioas, 
too—for that is the basis of our democ- 
racy. . 

Mr. Masin is still my favorite sports 
editor, and I don’t like to see him 
“pushed around” for expressing his con- 
scientious objections. Mr. Masin could 
heap coals of fire on Bill’s head by 
mailing that young man a complimen- 
tary ticket to the movie of the life of 
his idol, when the film is shown in 
Kokomo, Indiana. 


Charlotte Anne Price 
Henry Grady H. S., Atlanta, Ga. 


2 e ® 


Dear Editor: 


I agree entirely with Herman Masin. 
I have heard Bill Stern many times, and 
hours later I am still trying to figure 
out what he said. He talks as if he had 
a mouthful of mush. 


Bettie Young 
St. John’s School, Westminister, Md. 


* e ® 


Dear Editor: 


Leon C. Gauthier’s suggestion in 
your March 16 “Jam Session” made me 
hopping mad. He must think money 
is everything, for he certainly stressed 
it. His use of the words “better club” 
and his suggestion that the “poor” per- 
son start a club on his “own level” are 
very un-American. Somebody ought to 
knock the dollar signs out of his eyes. 


Jo Ann McNeal 
South Haven, Mich. 
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“".. and I hope to be hearing from 
all of you soon. Best regards to every- 
one. Doug.” Miss Strook smiled as she 
finished reading the letter aloud and 
looked up at her English 10-B class. 

“It sounds as if Doug is having quite 
an adventuresome time in the Army, 
doesn’t it?” she remarked. 

Tom Ellis grinned. “Leave it to Doug 
to make anything sound adventure- 
some. That boy has a knack for writing 
lively stuff.” 

“Remember the editorial he wrote for 
the paper last year just before he grad- 
uated?” put in Alma Verano. “I'll never 
forget it.” 

“It certainly was swell of him to take 
time to write to us,” Sally Beech com- 
mented. 

Arnold Grimes looked thoughtful. 
“You know, I think that underneath the 
liveliness, Doug might be homesick. 


We ought to let him hear from us. | 


Couldn’t we spend a period writing to 
him, Miss Strook?” 

“We certainly could, Arnold,” Miss 
Strook smiled. “I’m glad you suggested 
it.” 

A frown furrowed Sally’s brow. “But 
our letters would overlap,” she ob- 
jected. “We'd all tell him pretty much 
the same news, and by the time he’d 
read it for the thirty-first time, he’d' be 
bored with it.” 

“Well, why don’t we put all our eggs 
into one basket,” exclaimed Garvin 
McKenzie, “with a cooperative news- 
letter!” 

“What’s that?” demanded Speed 

van, 

Miss Strook answered Speed. “It’s a 
cross between a letter and a newspaper, 
Speed. Newsletters are often put out 





% 


by business firms or community groups. 
They describe home-town or home-of- 
fice events for members who are out- 
of-town.” 

“They're fun to read,” Garvin backed 
up his suggestion, “because ghey’re 
written informally. And I should think 
they’d be easy to write, too, because 
the style is simple and straightforward.” 

Speed caught Garvin’s enthusiasm. 
“There are plenty of things to tell Doug 
about: field trips, club activities, as- 
sembly programs . . . Boy, I'll bet we 
could write a book about Central High, 
not just a newsletter!” 

“Hey, let’s not get too ambitious,” 
Arnold cautioned. “Doug would be out 
of the Army before we half-finished a 
book!” 

“Goodness, yes,” Alma laughed. “And 
by that time it wouldn’t be news—it’d 
be history! I think we ought to make 
this project so simple that we can get 
it out quickly. We don’t want our news 
to be ‘stale’ when Doug reads it.” 


Notes for the News 


Tom whipped out a pencil. “What 
are we waiting for? Let’s start writing.” 
“It’s not quite that simple, Tom,” 
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Miss Strook pointed out. “For instance, 
what are you going to write about?” 

“Hm-m-m, I hadn't really thought 
about it,” Tom put his pencil back on 
his desk. “I’m not much good at or- 
ganizing things. That’s usually Sally’s 
department.” Tom turned expectantly 
in Sally’s direction. 

Sally came through nobly. “Shouldn’t 
we make a list of the different types of 
activities we'd like to cover? Then we 
could form committees to dig up the 
news in each field. I'll volunteer for the 
dramatic club and the glee club.” 

“Put me down for the history de- 
partment,” said Alma. 

“Make mine music—” offered Arnold. 

“Tl take sports—” 

“Give me student government—” 

“Td like to cover the English depart- 
ment—” 

When all of the “angles” had been 
covered, Miss Strook suggested outlin- 
ing a few rules-of-thumb for writing up 
the news. “Since you're familiar with 
newsletters, Garvin, suppose you give 
us the benefit of your experience.” 

Here’s a summary of Garvin's sug- 
gestions: . 

1. A newsletter should sound friend- 
ly and chatty. Write simply and in- 
formally. Keep sentences short; use 
only two- or three-sentence paragraphs, 
This makes for easy reading and holds 
your reader’s interest. 

2. To keep an informal tone, it’s 
more fun not to “departmentalize” the 
news. Instead of putting all sports items 
under one heading, scatter them 
throughout the paper. 

3. To catch the reader’s attention, 
capitalize the first few words of each 
item. Try to make your introductory 
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words intriguing. For instance, instead 
of beginning a book club item with, 
“The book club recently sponsored. 
. .. you could say, “Gaily colored 
books decorated . . .” 

4. Play up the human interest side 
of your news. Include people’s names 
and try to get colorful quotes from 
them. But— 

5. “Human interest” doesn’t mean 
“gossip.” Stay away from the “who-was- 
seen-where-holding-hands-with-whom” 
item. 

Following Garvin’s suggestions, his 
classmates steered a smooth course. 
They became so excited with their final 
product that they mimeographed the 
newsletter and sent it to many recent 
graduates who were serving in the 
Army or working out of town. Here’s 
the first newsletter that these former 
Central High students received: 


THE CENTRAL BUGLE 


LIGHTS! CAMERA! ACTION! is the 
cry that will be echoing through Cen- 
tral’s halls soon. English Class 10-A is 
planning to produce a movie about 
Central High. 

It started with a movie appreciation 
unit which the class studied early in the 
semester. Soon the “experts” were rip- 
ping gleefully into Hollywood's prod- 
ucts. When 10-A student Jim MacAllis- 
ter received a 16mm. camera as a gift, 
the group decided to try its own wings. 

“We can’t release our plans as yet,” 


_ declared Jim secretively, “but we prom- 


ise that the world premiere will be 
held at Central High!” 


“IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE,” insists 
junior Peggy Ellery, who wants to be 
a window-display artist when she grad- 
uates. A large showcase which stands 
in the main lobby is giving Peggy 
valuable pre-job experience. 

Central activities are played up in 
the showcase displays, which Peggy ar- 
ranges. Puppets advertised the Play- 
likers’ production of Junior Miss. Bas- 
ketball trophies announced the team’s 
big games and gaudy travel posters 
heralded the Pan-American Day fair. 

The showcase was Peggy’s own idea, 
which she submitted to the student 
council. They gave her a dubious go- 
ahead signal. This was later revised to 
an overwhelming vote of thanks when 
Peggy’s first displays had the whole 
school talkin’. 


HIDDEN TALENT HAS BEEN DIS- 
.COVERED among Central’s faculty. 
Teachers in the Spanish department 
put on a riotous version of the “Mexi- 
can Hat Dance” at last week’s Pan- 
American Day fair. The act was a 





surprise feature of the assembly festival 
that highlighted the day’s doin’s. 

Classes were suspended for the en- 
tire day. Students scurried around in 
gay costumes, attending and visiting 
carnival booths that offered Peruvian 
pottery, hot tamales, and books on 
Latin America. The proceeds from the 
sales will go towards a scholarship set 
up for a Latin American exchange 
student. 

“Promotion of the Good Neighbor 
policy” was Principal Simmons’ phrase 
summing up the purpose of the fair. 
Next on the agenda may be an Inter- 
national Fair, towards the end of May. 


THE SCALES OF JUSTICE were ex- 
amined carefully by Civics class 5-S 
several weeks ago. The groups visited 
the county court house, interviewed the 
clerk, and sat in on several trials. 
Their reactions were mixed: 
“It made me very eager to serve on 








a jury when I'm old enough.”—Selma 







Armouw 

“Now I think I'd like to become q 
lawyer.”—Paul Sample 

“It was certainly different from the 
movies!”—Alan Metzger 

“Brother, am I going to behave my. 
self!”—Chuck Peterson 






























































“TOO MANY ENGINEERS” was the 
opinion expressed by Mr. Gerald Spe. 
wack when he visited Central’s Career 
Club. Mr. Spewack, who is a Guidance 
Adviser at Northwestern University, 
spoke to club members about profes. 
sional jobs. 

Also on Mr. Spewack’s “too many” 
list were accountants and lawyers. 
(Paul Sample, please note!) On the 
other hand, the field’s still wide open 
for doctors, dentists, nurses, and grade 
school teachers. 





“YOU’RE ON THE AIR!” said the di- 
rector, and English 10-B students 
promptly developed “mike fright.” But 
they regained their voices quickly 
enough to make themselves heard on 
the “Youth Forum” broadcast to which 
Station WMNO had invited them. 

This was the first airing of the new 
show which will feature students from 
a different local school each week. 
“Current Teen-Age Books” was the 
topic. 

“Youth Forum’s” May 7 broadcast 
will be given by Central’s 8-R history 
students, who will discuss “Youth and 
International Affairs.” 


AN ULTIMATUM was handed down 
by the student council at its last ses- 
sion. “Keep Off the Grass” was the or- 
der, and this spring the council is back- 
ing it up. 

The penalty for grass-tramplers? 
Three hours hard labor—mowing Cen- 
tral’s spacious lawns. 

Student patrolmen jealously guard 
the greenery and eagerly trap violators 
of the law. “It’s gonna grow this year,” 
growled Patrol Chief Jules August, 
when interviewed, “if we have to have 
every Centralite mowing like mad!” 


PERSONALLY SPEAKING .. . Mr. 
Stephen Dowd, chemistry department 
head, maintains that “Chemistry Can 
Be Fun” and he has made that the title 
of a new chemistry text which he has 
just written. . . . Susan Petrie is busy 
making plans to play hostess this sum- 
mer to her English cousin who’s coming 
here for a visit. . . . Ernie Kemp did 
Central proud when he placed first in 
three events at the State All-High track 
meet last week. . . . Patty Nathan cashed 
in on her home ec class training when 
she won a cooking contest sponsored 
by Grimm’s Department Store. . . . 

AND THAT'S ALL the news for nowl 
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Dear Joe, 


You're exactly right—and your salesman is all wrong! He should 
never ignore a customer, even if the customer is a lad of six looking 
for a new bike tire. He should wait on all of his customers whether or 
not they have much money to spend. It’s a part of his job! 

Anyone who has that “what’s-there-in-it-for-me” attitude is neither 
happy nor successful in business. It’s the same attitude that kids have 
when they expect their mothers to give them a candy bar for going 
to bed on time or a dime for every good grade they receive on their 
report cards. When you're grown-up, you can’t get away with such 
childishness. : 

Lenny Whipple was like that. She typed manuscripts for our 
writers. Lenny would jump to do a typing job for an editor, but if a 
new writer brought in something, she’d pretend she was busy. 

“Why should I break my neck to type for him?” she said to Eleanor 
Way. “He isn’t important enough to bother with. He can’t get me a 
promotion or a raise!” 

Lenny also expected you to do personal favors for her if she did 
any work for you. “That'll just cost you a cup of coffee,” she told a 
writer one day when he brought her some typing. And she wasn’t 
kidding! 

One noon Helen Olson and I ran into Lenny at the corner lunch- 
eonette, so we sat together. 

“Unless you leave these waitresses a tip,” Lenny complained, “they 


almost refuse to wait on you. They forget they're being paid to wait 


on customers.” 


was exactly the same as Lenny’s. 








































Helen and I tried not to smile. After all, the waitresses’ attitude 










































When the feature editor’s secretary resigned to get married, Lenny 
wanted the job; but the feature editor knew Lenny. The job went to 
Tedca Campbell who does her job efficiently and quietly without al- 
ways asking what's in it for her. 

Lenny flew into a rage and resigned. “After the way I’ve slaved,” 
she howled, “and for peanuts, just peanuts!” No one misses her. 

We once had a Mr. Warick who worked in the purchasing depart- 
ment. He kept an itemized list of how much money he saved the firm 
through his knowledge of buymanship. He'd buttonhole the boss in 
the elevator. “I saved the company $10 by buying that desk at a fire 
sale,” he’d boast. “In fact, every month I save the firm more than my 
salary.” 

The truth is, it was Mr. Warick’s job to save the firm money on 
purchases. He was hired as a purchasing agent. 

They say “It pays to advertise” but it seems to me that the best 
way to advertise your ability is to do your job well. If you do, every- 
one will know it sooner or later. Right? 

Sincerely yours, 
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Bo Brown in Christian Science Monitor 


“Now let's see the first one again.” 


“ ONGRATULATIONS,” Miss 

Lamphire told the group of 
young people in classroom A on the 
seventh floor of Herpolsheimer’s de- 
partment store. “You have been care- 
fully chosen by our employment office 
for our two weeks’ course in salesman- 
ship. Those who successfully complete 
the course will become permanent 
members of our sales staff. 

“You already know in which depart- 
ments you're to work. Greta Saaf, for 
example, is to be in house furnishings; 
Al Jackson, radio and television. Each 
day,” Miss Lamphire continued, “you'll 
spend two hours learning the layout of 
your department, becoming familiar 
with your stock, and meeting the sales- 
men you'll be working with. 

“The rest of your time during the 
next two weeks you'll spend studying 
the floor plan of the store; learning how 
to use the house telephones, write sales 
slips, and make permanent customers 
rather than just sales. 

“Actually,” Miss Lamphire pointed 
out, “each of you already is a salesman 
with a long record of experience. Ev- 
eryone is. Everyone uses the five prin- 
ciples of salesmanship in his everyday 
life—in school, at home, and in public. 
The question is how well you use these 
five principles—friendliness, attentive- 
ness, sincerity, enthusiasm, and help- 
fulness. 

“Tve asked Mr. John Van Etta of 
our training department to discuss 
these principles with you this morning. 
Mr. Van Etta.” 


Selling Ways 

Here’s a brief summary of Mr. Van 
Etta’s talk: 

Other members of our staff will dis- 
cuss with you the importance of inter- 
est in your work and of an attractive 
appearance. They will also emphasize 
the importance-of being good-natured 


May I Help You. Madam? 


and of having a sense of humor. This 
morning we'll consider the five princi- 
ples of salesmanship. 

1. Friendliness. Pay particular atten- 
tion to people’s names and call them 
by their right names. Always be tactful 
and considerate of others. For in- 
stance— 

You're showing lamp shades to Mrs. 
Peabody when another customer comes 
up. Excuse yourself momentarily from 
Mrs. Peabody and say to the new cus- 
tomer, “I'll be with you in a few min- 
utes. Meanwhile, perhaps you'd like to 
look at this new shipment of lamps 
which we have on special sale.” Try 
never to ignore a waiting customer. Put 
the new customer at ease with an im- 
personal friendly remark. Your business 
is to discuss your merchandise, never 
to make personal remarks about your 
customers. 

2. Attentiveness. You study people 
to learn when is the best time and what 
is the best method to use in handling 
them. Also you are a good listener. 

Suppose that an expensively dressed 
man comes in to look at radios. His ex- 
pensive clothes might indicate that he 
can pay for an expensive radio; but you 
can’t judge a customer solely by his 
clothes. You pay attention to his atti- 
tude. He seems uninterested in expen- 
sive radios. 

You might tactfully inquire where he 
intends to use the radio. Is it for his 
wife to listen to while she works in the 
kitchen? Is it to take to the beach? Is it 
to go in his son’s bedroom? 

You’d better start with the medium- 
priced radios, studying his reaction 
constantly to see how he reacts to the 
model you're demonstrating. 

Attentiveness also means to be “on 
your toes.” You haven't time to listen 
to Betty Stokes describe her last night’s 
date while Mrs. Randall is waiting to 
try on some new hats. You quickly ex- 
cuse yourself from Betty and give your 
entire attention to Mrs. Randall. 

8. Sincerity. You should have the 
facts before you make a general state- 
ment and you should be careful what 
you say. 

“I'd like this sofa in dark red up- 
holstery,” Mrs. Holt decides, “and J 
want it at my house in four weeks. I’m 
giving a party for my husband.” 


You want to make the sale very 
much, but you know that the factory 
won't guarantee delivery on that special 
order in less than six weeks. If you tell 
Mrs. Holt, she may refuse to buy any- 
thing. Should you say, “Fine, Mrs. 
Holt,” and take her money, hoping she 
won't say anything when the sofa 
doesn’t show up? Or should you be sin- 
cere and tactfully point out to her the 
delay in delivery and also tell her that 
she can have immediate delivery on 
several other sofas? 

You should be sincere, but tactful. 
That’s the way ‘to make and keep cus- 
tomers. * 

4. Enthusiasm. Whatever you under- 
take, you should put zip and life into 
your sales talk. In selling, you can have 
enthusiasm for a brick! 

Tall, gawky Miss Swagger insists on 
trying on a blue pin-stripe suit which 
accentuates her height, so that she 
looks like Ichabod Crane. 

Do you smile to yourself and let her 
go ahead and buy the suit? Do you say, 
“No, no, you look terrible”? Or do you 
knew your rack of suits so well that 
you pick out one or two other suits 
that would be more becoming to Miss 
Swagger and then tactfully suggest that 
she try them on? 

You have your customer’s interest at 
heart. You know your suits and you 
talk with enthusiasm about the more 
becoming suits—point out the color, 
the weave of the material, etc. Miss 
Swagger will probably agree with you, 
but if she doesn’t, accept her decision. 
She’s the one who’s buying! 

5. Helpfulness. You're stationed at 
the perfume counter near the front 
door when a gentleman asks where he 
can buy a leather jewelry box for his 
wife. You’re not sure. What do you do? 
Suggest he try the leather department 
hoping you may be right? Or do you 
direct him to the information booth or 
to the floor manager? You direct him to 
someone who knows, of course! 

It takes all kinds of people to make 
a world and all of them are your cus- 
tomers; but there’s no such thing as a 
difficult customer. All customers need 
is some salesman who understands 
them. With that type of salesman, cus- 
tomers “come back for more.” 
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third-floor lounge of NBC’s New 

York offices in Radio City, you 
probably wouldn’t recognize any of the 
busy-looking people gathered there. 
But if you carefully eavesdropped on 
a few conversations, you’d hear fa- 
miliar voices—voices that you’ve heard 
again and again over your radio, 

These people are radio actors. Many 
of them are waiting for the rehearsals 
or broadcasts of shows in which they’ve 
been cast. Others are keeping them- 
selves “on tap,” hoping to see directors 
who are casting new shows. 

An NBC guide paged Frances Car- 
lon. When she said hello, we recog- 
nized her—as you probably would have 
~as Lorelei, on the NBC program Big 
Town. Miss Carlon is also a steady per- 
former on the CBS show, Theatre of 
Today, and on several daytime serials. 
An established radio actress, she began 
her career on the stage. 

“Do you think there is a difference 
between acting for the stage and for 
radio?” we asked her. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied with an em- 
phatic nod. “In radio acting there’s 
much more ‘intimacy.’ On the stage, if 
I were sitting here talking to you, I'd 
have to make myself heard and under- 
stood by people up in the balcony. At 
the same time, I'd have to create the 
illusion of speaking to you quietly and 
informally. That’s what we call ‘pro- 
jecting.’ But in radio, you’re not acting 
for people in a theatre. Since the mike 
picks up your voice with perfect fidel- 
ity, you must speak in normal tones. 
You can’t shout at people who are sit- 
ting in their own living rooms! 

“Even if you're having hysterics or 
‘going mad,’” she added with a laugh, 
“you must do it quietly.” 


All in the Voice 


It’s up to the director, Miss Carlon 
explained, to guide an actor’s perform- 
ance and to tame him down if he’s act- 
ing too “strongly.” This is often diffi- 
cult, for radio actors must get all the 
emotional content of their characteriza- 
tions into their voices. That’s the only 
tool they have for creating characters 
for an “unseeing” audience. 

“Radio demands a thinking actor’— 
said Miss Carlon—“one who can think 
fast on his feet. In the theatre you 
have weeks to create a role. In radio, 
you must do it almost on the spur of 
the moment. The first time you run 
through your script; you set the tone 
and pace of your broadcast perform- 
ance.” 

Here again, the actors depend on the 
director, who is familiar with the script, 
for an explanation of the characters 
and the plot. 

When the cast assembles for rehears- 
al, the director’s briefing is the first or- 


[’ YOU were to visit the bustling 


On with 
the Show 


der of business. Each actor outlines his 
own speeches on his copy of the script. 
“You can’t afford to miss a cue or to 
read a speech incorrectly,” explained 
Miss Carlon. 

Usually a director times the first run- 
through of the script. He may have to 
speed the pace of the show or cut dia- 
logue if it runs too long. Or perhaps 
he'll slow down the pace if it falls short 
of the time limits. The director keeps 
his eye on the stop-watch during the 
actual broadcast, too; and the actors, in 
turn, keep their eyes on the director— 
in the glass-enclosed control booth— 
for signals to slow down or speed up 
their performance. 

During rehearsals the director also 
puts the soundmen, musicians, and en- 
gineers through their paces. At this 
time the actor has a brief chance to 
polish up his role. Often an actor will 
ask if he may revise dialogue which 
sounds awkward or out-of-character to 
him. 

“But an actor seldom has quarrels 
with a well-written script,” Miss Carlon 
said. “We appreciate being given good 
material to work with, for it makes our 
job that much easier. It’s a terribly dif- 
ficult thing to turn in a good perform- 
ance if the writer hasn’t worked seri- 
ously on developing his characters and 
organizing his story.” 


Yardsticks for Drama 


Did you notice how often Miss Car- 
lon referred to the jobs of the other 
people who help produce the show? 
She emphasized the same “teamwork” 
approach that you read about in last 
week’s article about producer-director 
Markel and writer Tunick. Taking all 
their comments together, here are some 
yardsticks for judging radio drama: 


Writing 

1. Was the plot easy to follow? Was 
there a smooth flow from one scene to 
the next? Were all angles of the plot 
tied up neatly at the end? 

2. Did the characters stand out as 
individuals, or were they stock types? 









David Langdon in Saturday Evening Post 
“In tonight's mystery the characters 
are, in order of disappearance .. .” 


Did each character’s speech and be- 
havior fit in with his particular person- 
ality? Were the minor characters as 
well-drawn as the leads? 

3. If there was a narrator, did he 
add to the interest and flavor of the 
story? 

4. If the story was an adaptation, 
was it true to the original? If it was a 
non-fiction drama, was it accurate? 


Directing 

1. Were any of the actors miscast? 

2. Were the closing announcements 
cut short or dragged out, showing that 
the director misjudged the timing of 
the show? 

3. Did the director pull all the*in- 
gredients of the show together? Was 
the show well-paced and _ well-bal- 
anced? 


Acting 

1. Did any actor “overplay” his part 
by being melodramatic; or “underplay” 
by reading his lines with no emotion 
at all? 

2. Did you disagree with any actor's 
interpretation of a character or of a 
particular speech? 

Music and Sound 

1. Did the music help the play to 
move smoothly? Did the music fit in 
with the mood of the action? Did the 
background music ever become too ob- 
vious, disturbing the dialogue? 

2. Were the sound effects easy to 
recognize? Were all the effects neces- 
sary, or were there so many footsteps, 
closing doors, etc., that you became 
very conscious of them? 


This is the third in a series on “How 
to Choose Radio Programs.” Next 
week: Quiz and Variety Shows. 
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ONGRATULATIONS! You’vemade 

marked progress toward becoming 
Letter Perfect this year. 

This week we salute the winners of 
the contest announced in our March 2 
issue. A prize of $1 goes to the first- 
place winner in each class. 

Bernice Estrada of San Diego 
(Calif.) H. S. is first-prize winner in 
the business letters class. Honorable 
Mention: Bernice Schuk, Reedsville 
(Wis.) H. S. and Clara Kosciuszko, 
New Castle (Pa.) H. S. 

In the social letters class, Polly 
Corthell, Franklin H. S., Seattle, Wash., 
placed first. Honorable Mention: Wilma 
Bounds, George Washington H. S., Los 
Angeles, Calif., and Ursula D. Treu, 
Jones Commercial H. S., Chicago, II]. 

The judges were so impressed by the 
improved penmanship and layout of the 
letters that we decided to give a “sur- 
prise award” of $1 to one person who 
was outstanding in these abilities. Con- 
gratulations, Theresa Harrigan of Cen- 
tral Catholic H. S., Reading, Pa. 

Bernice Estrada’s business letter is 
clear and concise. Note how she care- 
fully identifies the advertisement by 
telling where she saw it. 


812 Maple Street 
Dearborn 2, Michigan 
March 3, 1949 


Magie=Trix, Inc. 
808 Jefferson Avenue 
Detroit 14, Michigan 


Gentlemen: 


Will you please send me a free catalog 
of “Parlor Tricks for Amateurs,” which I 
recently saw advertised in Life magazine? 

I hope to receive it before March 20. 


Please send it to: 
Mr, Art Bascom 
$12 Maple Street 
Dearborn 2, Michigan 


Sincerely yours, 


Art Bascom 


Polly Corthell makes her social letter 
“friendly” by her informal, conversa- 
tional style. 


231 Adams Avenue 
Cambridge, Mass. 
March 2, 1949 


Dear Rachel, 


I was glad to hear from you about all 
the “doings” in Springfield. I have been 
kept rather busy myself working on the 
Easter program at church. 

Speaking of Easter, I think I'll follow 
Mother’s suggestion that I make some of 
my own Easter clothes. It would be a lot 
of fun and I can certainly use the money 
I'd save. 

I went to see the movie Loves of Car- 
men the other night. It wasn’t as good as 
I had expected. 





Just wait until you see my room! We're 
redecorating it and Mother is letting me 
have it done just the way I want it. I’m 
helping with the work and I seem to get 
as much paint on myself as on the wood- 
work, but it’s a lot of fun. 

Please write soon, Rachel, and tell us 
if you are coming home for Easter. 


Your loving sister, 
Gabby 


Runners Up 


Many of your contest letters were 
almost as good as those above, but they 
failed to make the winners’ column be- 
cause of one or more small errors. 
Often these errors could have been de- 
tected by carefully rereading the letter. 
Example: I (for It) must be fun living 
in a big city. 

A few students still crowd their let- 
ters into the upper third of their sta- 
tionery, or they fail to leave a right 
margin. 

Some contest-letter writers have trou- 
ble with their spelling. In the sentence 
I like you alot, a and lot do not join to 
make one word. Worthwhile is one 
word. What does this sentence mean? 
Noone was hurt. Correct: No one was 
hurt. 

All of the following sentences were 
found in contest letters. What is wrong 
with each one? (1) I was wondering if 
you'll come home for Easter? (2) Do 
you remember him, he was in your 
math class. (3) I went to the movies 
but was not worth mentioning. (4) The 
church plans to go swimming when you 
come home. (5) Your letter was 
greeted with open arms. (6) I hope 


everything’s-going successful. (7) Your \ 


locality has an interesting life. 


Calling All Hands 


How would you like to see your prize- 
winning letter in an early fall column 
of Letter Perfect? Here are two poorly- 
written letters. One is a letter of appli- 


r 











White in Business Education World 
“Miss Plum, please try to remember— 
the files always go in right side up!’ 

















cation sent in answer to a want-ad, 
(See March 16 “Letter Perfect” col- 
umn.) The other is meant to be a 
“thank-you” note. (See Apr. 6.) 

You may enter the contest by re. 
writing either or both of the two let- 
ters. A prize of $1 will be sent to the 
writer of the best letter in each of the 
two classifications. 

Write your name, address, school, 
and the name of your teacher on the 
reverse side of each letter you submit. 
Mail your letters, not later than May 
26, to Letter Perfect Editor, Practical 
English, 7 East 12 Street, New York 3, 
N. Y. 

Take out Success Insurance. Don't 
let poor punctuation or incorrect spell- 
ing eliminate you from being one of 
the lucky winners. Remember, too, that 
these letters may need additions or sub- 
tractions, as well as corrections in Eng- 
lish. Start from scratch and work out 
your own letters; don’t settle for slightly 
improved copies of these “horrible ex- 
amples.” 


21 Crescent Street 
Lansing, Michigan 
Monday 


Dear Sir: 


I see that you have a vacancy in your 
firm. I am well qualified and would en- 
joy work for your firm. Please consider 
me. I have an outstanding personality and 
a good education (graduated from Adams 
High in May). I took the acadamic course 
and am pretty good at typeing. Born 18 
yrs. ago. 

My favorite activities are dancing and 
swimming. Get a kick out of cooking, but 
am more the office type. Awaiting to hear 
from you soon, I am 


Hopefully yours, 
Martha Lou Pitts 


312 River Road 
Weathersford, Texas 
September 10, 1949 


Dear Tom, 


Back home with the cactus and jack- 
rabbits again and school. I think my last 
year will be fun. I’m out for football. 
Drove over with the gang the other night 
to Mineral Wells for some ice cream. Sure 
did have a good time during my two 
weeks visit with you in New Orleans. 
Haven't developed the pictures yet but 
will. Say hello to Rene for me; she’s cer- 
tainly a good-looker. 

Your pal, 


Dave Crockett 
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Watch Your Language! 


Just a little reminder now before we go on to the busi- 
ness for today: 

Adjectives modify nouns or pronouns: 

The black snake was killed. 

The snake is black. (This is a predicate adjective but 
still an adjective. It tells us something about snake, noun.) 

Adverbs modify adjectives, verbs, or other adverbs: 

The bone is very dry. (Very, adverb, modifies dry, ad- 
jective. ) 

The dog crept slowly to the door. (Slowly, adverb, modi- 
fies crept, verb.) 

I can do that very easily. (Very, adverb, modifies easily, 
adverb. ) 

Be sure you understand all this. It has an important bear- 
ing on what we're going to take up now. 

Which would you say? 

1. The hamburger looks tender. 

2. The hamburger looks tenderly. 

The hamburger looks tender means that the hamburger 
looks as though it’s going to be easy to eat. It looks tender 
to your expert eye! 

Tender is an adjective. It tells you something about the 
hamburger, doesn’t it? What you're really looking at is 
what you think is going to be a tender hamburger. All clear? 

Now let’s take a look at the second sentence. What does 
it mean? 

The hamburger looks tenderly. 

If it means what it says, then you are looking at the only 
hamburger equipped with a pair of eyes and a soul! How 
come? 

Tenderly is an adverb. (Did you notice that ly ending?) 
It tells us how the hamburger was looking at something. It 
doesn’t tell us how the hamburger looks (appears) to the 
person who is about to eat it. 

Tenderly, being an adverb, modifies the verb looks here. 
But looks tenderly is different from looks tender. Do you 
see the difference? 

Looks tender—appears to be tender. 

Looks tenderly—is looking at something in a tender 
manner. : 

No hamburger yet devised can do any looking at any- 
body. Hamburger (real hamburger, that is) is ground-up 
meat-delicious with ketchup and onion. All it can do, if 
properly prepared, is to present an attractive appearance 
to the hungry. It can tickle the palate but it can’t do any 
looking. Agreed? 


(Continued on page 12, column 1) 





Class 





Are You Spellbound? 


When we speak, we tend to run our words together. 
That’s natural. We couldn’t do anything much about it 
even if we tried; so we're not going to try. But it’s important 
for us to know what happens, because this process of 
streamlining our speaking vocabulary has a tendency to 
throw us off in our spelling. 

For the most part, the words that are likely to give us 
spelling trouble are called contractions. When we write out 
these contractions, we use an apostrophe to show where 
one or more letters have been dropped out. Of course, the 
real trick here is knowing exactly what has been dropped 
out—and where. If you don’t know this, you won't know 
where to put the apostrophe. 

Let’s take one example and the rest will be easy. 

can’t = can not 

Two words, can and not, have been run together here 
into one—can’t. The apostrophe shows us that two letters 
are missing—n and o. Now look carefully at some other con- 
tractions: 


aren't = are not I'd = I would 
couldn’t = could not rll = I will 
doesn’t = does not © I've = I have 
don't = do not isn’t = is not 
hadn’t = had not let’s = let us 
hasn’t = has not mustn't = must not 
he’s = he is there’s = there is 
he’d = he would we've = we have 
were = we are wed = we would 
weren't = were not well = we will 
wouldn’t = would not won't = will not 
you'll = you will wasn’t = was not 
you'd = you would you've = you have 


Don’t get panicky at the length of the list. You won't 
have any trouble with most of these words. (Did you notice 
that we used two contractions in the last two sentences? 
You can’t—(another one!—) avoid them!) 

Take your hats off now and shake hands with the three 
terrors. These are the ones that have made misspelling 
history. 

It’s 

It's = it is. 

Simple, isn’t it? It never means anything else. But there’s 
another word that sounds like it’s—twin brother its (no 
apostrophe). Its denotes possession: Ex.: The bird pecked 
at its feathers. 


(Continued on page 12, column 2) 














(Continued from page 11, column 1) 


There are a few other verbs that have a tendency to get 
people into the same sort of difficulty as look. They are 
feel, taste, and smell. The problem is the same. You'll come 
up with the right answer if you keep in mind whether 
youre talking about a noun or you're telling how some- 
thing is being done. When you're saying something about 
the subject, use the adjective form after these words. When 
you're answering the question how, use the adverb. 

Let’s see now how it all works out. 


1. The rose smells sweet. (The rose isn’t smelling any- 
thing, is it? It’s just a sweet rose. That’s what you mean 
when you say it smells sweet.) 

2. The pan feels hot. (The pan isn’t feeling anything. 
It’s just a hot pan.) 


Try this little gimmick. It may help you. If you can use 
is instead of the verb, then the adjective form is what you 
want. 


The peach tastes (is) sour. 


Your head feels (is) warm. 

When someone is feeling, tasting, smelling, 0. looking at 
something, use the adverb to describe how he is doing these 
things. 

Underline the error or errors in each of these sentences. 
Correct them in the space following the sentence. If the 
sentence is correct, mark it C. Two points for each sentence. 
Total, 20. 


1. Don’t treat me so rough. 





2. Fresh-cut roses smell delightfully. 





8. That new perfume, Hysteria, smells sweetly. 





4. This spot on my arm feels tenderly. 





5. The new apples taste sourly. 





6. The detective sniffed the bottle cautiously. 





7. Did you notice how smoothly the new fabric feels? 





8. Almonds sometimes taste bitterly. 


(Continued from page 11, column 2) 


If you’re not sure about which one to use, try this little 
test: 

The dog hurt it’s paw. 

This means: The dog hurt it is paw. Is that what you 
want to say? Well, then say what you want to say: 

The dog hurt its paw. 





You're 
You’re = you are. 
Don’t confuse it with your which denotes possession. 
You’re not coming means: You are not coming. 
Is this your hat? means: Does the hat belong to you? 


They’re 
They're = they are. 
But in this family there are triplets: 
There. Ex.: Do you see that house over there? (In that 
place. ) 
Their. Ex.: This is their house. (It belongs to them.) 
In each of these sentences, underline the misspelled words 


and spell them correctly in the space following the sentence. 
Three points for each sentence. Total, 30. 


1. We dont care very much about those we havent met. 








9. The air in the cellar felt damply. 





10. The poor old woman looked sweetly at her husband. 


2. If you go, Ill go too. 





8. For two peanuts Id wring your neck. 





4. Do you think its going to rain before weve had a 
chance to get our umbrellas? 





5. Your my idea of all the good things in life. 





6. Havent they told you whether their coming? 


-_ 





7. Lets set this up so that well be able to catch the fel- 
low who doesnt know what it’s all about. 





8. We mustnt allow anybody to say, “Ive been cheated.” 





9. Youll regret it if youre not there. 





10. Youve done all you can, but it wont prevent the rest 
from hounding you, because there a merciless lot. 


‘ 








My score___ 


My score__— 
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Sign Language : 

If you'll be nice and quiet and behave yourselves, we'll 
try to polish off what remains of those rules for capitaliza- 
tion. Yes, yes, we know what you're thinking: Golly, so 
so many rules for capitalization! 

Too bad, bub, but these are the hard facts of life. Luckily 
for you, all of these rules are pretty simple. Besides, you don’t 
have to get them all into your system at once. Take them in 
small doses, like this, every week, and you won't even be 
bothered. Before you know it, you'll be a “capital expert.” 

18. Capitalize the first word and every important word 
in titles of plays, books, magazines, movies, stories, poems, 
songs, etc. Don’t capitalize such words as of, but, with, the 
and, etc. 

Note: Books, plays, movies, and magazines are usually 
underlined in writing or typing. In print they're usually 
italicized. 

Short stories, magazine articles, poems, essays are usually 
put in quotation marks. Examples: 

Life with Mother (play) 

Red River (movie) 

Bring "Em Back Alive (book) 

“The Pleasures of Reading” (essay) 

“Barbara Frietchie” (poem) 

19. Capitalize nouns and adjectives referring to the 
Deity. 

God the Almighty the Creator 

20. Capitalize the name of the Bible or parts of the Bible 
and the names of other sacred books. 

Book of Kings 
Koran 


New Testament 
the Psalms 


21. Capitalize I. (Don’t laugh now, you’d be surprised | 


at how often people neglect to do this.) 

I am master of all I survey. _ 

22. Capitalize O and Oh at the beginning of a sentence. 

Oh, you frightened me! 

23. Capitalize words derived from proper names. 

‘Texan (Texas) 
Asiatic (Asia) 

24. Capitalize words that show a person’s rank, title, or 
profession—when these are used with the person’s name. 
Governor Arnold General Eisenhower 
President Truman Senator Taft 

Don’t capitalize words like general or professor when 
you use them alone. Why? You aren’t referring to any par- 
ticular person. 

25. Capitalize words that show family relationship when 
you use these words with the name of a particular person. 
Aunt Flora Uncle Bill 


26. Capitalize names of planets, constellations, etc. 


American (America) 
European (Europe) 


Mars Venus 
Jupiter Neptune 

Note: Don’t capitalize earth, sun, moon unless you are 
using them together with other astronomical names: 

Saturn and Earth are planets. 


27. Capitalize points of the compass that refer to parts 
of a country or sections of the world. 
The Southwest the North 
the East the West 


(Continued on page 14, column 1) 
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Words to the Wise 


“What a swell picture that was!” 

“Yup—he sure is a swell actor!” 

Could that be you talking? Let’s hope not! If the “swell 
routine” is your speed in adjectives, you're traveling with a 
horse-and-buggy vocabulary. 

The main thing to remember is that you seldom find two 
adjectives that are perfect synonyms. Each one has a slight- 
ly different shade of meaning. : 

A. After you’ve read each sentence, underline the adjec- 
tive that answers the question following the sentence. Count 
2 points for each. Total, 10. 

1. The salesgir] told her that the blue dress made her 
look (thin, slim). 

Which word flatters the customer? 

2. He had redecorated the room in a (gaudy, colorful) 
style. 

Which word makes the room sound more attractive? 

3. Ellen was always very (proud of, vain about) her 
musical talent. 

Which word makes Ellen sound more conceited? 

4. Paul has (an unusual, a peculiar) attitude towards his 
school work. 

Which word makes Paul sound rather queer? 

5. Whenever Frances is with Paul, she’s (sweet, sac- 
charine). 

Which word makes Frances sound insincere? 





My score 


B. Often one adjective is a perfect mate for a noun, 
while a synonym for the adjective sounds incorrect with 
the same noun. Each sentence below contains two blanks, 
and is followed by similar adjectives. Can you place the 
letter of the proper adjective in each space? Count 2 
points each. Total, 10. 


1. Perhaps she didn’t purposely give me a (an) 


answer, but I did get a (an) 
(a) erroneous 


impression. 
(b) false 
2. He does have a (an) air, but there's 


in his speech. 
(b) authoritative 


nothing 
(a) dictatorial 


8. Betty was because she thought she faced 


a2... Situation. 


(a) despondent (b) hopeless 


4. The old man shut himself up in the 
house. 
(a) gloomy (b) moody 
5. The couple drove by in an 
Model T Ford. 


(a) antiquated (b) elderly 


My score___. 
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(Continued trom page 13, colamn 1) 5 H 
a You're on the Air! 


Step right up to the microphone, Mr. Smith. That’s right, 
Now your question is: Do you know all the answers to this 
crossword puzzle? 

Some of the definitions in this puzzle are “dead give- 
aways’; others are slightly tougher; and a few are real “jack- - 
pot” sticklers. All told, we're asking for 38 words. In return, 
we're offering 3 points for each. Can you walk off with a 


When you use these words merely to show direction, 
don’t capitalize them. 

We traveled due south tor three days. 

28. Capitalize names and initials of persons, abbrevia- 
ations of titles and degrees. 

Dr. John Ferguson Mr. H. M. Forester 

Paul Sullivan, B.S., M.A., J.D., M.D. (What a man!) 

In the following sentences, supply capitals where needed. 






















































































Write out the words in the space following the sentence. grand prize of 114 points? Ai 
Cross. out unnecessary capitals. Two points for each sen. . = 
withc 
tence. Total 30. ' 2 3 6 17 a one 
1. I saw the movie The Trail of the lonesome pine. a 
9 to 

black 
synol 
2. Most of us believe in the existence ot some supreme " os * ate 
] 
being. 14 1S 16 The 
8. Picking up the bible, Roland began to read the book choic 
° 2 2 . wae 
of Ruth. 7 - pw 
~— ; opini 

4. A witty foreigner once said, “The difference between Zz a5 
me and you americans is that I think—once a week!” A. 
P desc: 
2@ [27 28 [29 =—|30 line. 
5. Is the Senator at home? plete 
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stror 
6. Has uncle Phil been here? 34 35 a 



































7. Astronomers have always been fascinated by the 


cs | / 


planet saturn. 1 





a 


radio 


8. The northwest has a glamorous history. 





9. Go West, young man. 
10. The Doctor won't be in today. 








11. You may see professor Carney in a tew minutes. 





12. Some chinese worship buddha. 





13. I like calitornians. 





14. We find it difficult to understand the russians. 





15. When lieutenant Caffrey arrives, send him in im- 


mediately. 





My score 





My total score 
Answers in Teacher Edition 











. NBC’s Director of 
Sports is Stern. 

5. Singer Perry 
9. One of the Great 


10. 


11. 
13. 


31. 
33. 


34. 
35. 


Lakes. 

British playwright, au- 
thor of Pygmalion. 

A very rich man. 
CBS recreates history 





with ‘‘You 
There.” 
.New Testament 


(abbrev.). 


. Essential equipment tor 


radio listener (sing.). 
Twelve months. 


. To reduce sound eftects 


level (radio term). 


. Any precious stone. 
. Suffixing meaning “one 


who.” 
as 


-,  jacciabasenaig, 





© 
sheep. 


. Famous eye-rolling ra- 


dio comic is 
Cantor. 
Neglect, leave out. 
Those who row need 





The original crooner, 
he’s still a radio star. 


Essential equipment 
for television audi- 
ence. 


 SrSKHs ort 


— 
lon) 


— 
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19 
21. 
22. 
24. 
26 
27. 


29. 
80. 


82. 


. 16 Down plus 


Penny-pinching 
comic is Jack 
Annoyed, angry. 








means “to improvise.” 


. MGM’s mascot. 


Civil Service (abbrev.) 


. Surname of Scarlett. 
. Damage, disfigure. 


1.0.U. means “T 
you.” 
a 








, or not to 





. Advertisement (ab- 


brev.). 


. CBS program of fa- 


vorite tales is “Tell It 





Prefix 

Down. 
A crisp silk-like fabric. 
MBS has news confer- 
ences on “Meet the 


meaning 18 





Myself. 

Radio comic who often 
feuds with 34 Across. 
Friend (French.). 
Female deer. 

Butt of many of I 
Down’s jokes is Dennis 


Initials of Gainsbor- 
ough, famous painter. 


My score____ 
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ID THE title of “Rogue Ebon” 
(page 16) stump you? 

A quick look at the dictionary would 
have straightened you out; but even 
without a research job, the story itself 
should have given you hints as to the 
meaning of the title. 

The author tells you that Kor was 
black. He also uses the word ebony, a 
synonym for black. Ebon is simply a 
poetic form of ebony. The author also 
tells you that Kor was a ruffian; roughly 
speaking, that’s a synonyn for rogue. 
The dictionary would give you your 
choice of vagabond, knave, or rascal as 
synonyms for rogue. You'll probably 
choose whichever one reflects your 
opinion of Kor. 


A. These questions are based on the 
description of Kor. In each one, under- 
line as many of the words as will com- 
plete the statement correctly. 


1. Kor was: (a) kind-hearted; (b) ; 


strong; (c) old; (d) clever; (e) tame. 


READING SKILL 


2. In appearance, Kor was: (a) 
sleek; (b) large; (c) battered; (d) 
black; (e) clumsy. 

3. In his search for food, Kor was: 
(a) wily; (b) jovial; (c) cautious; (d) 
quiet; (e) swift. 


B. Do you remember the story clear- 
ly enough to be able to complete each 
statement with the right word or phrase? 


1. When Kor went searching for 
food, he deliberately looked for Man 


because 


2. Kor learned that he should avoid 
the heavy log in front of the hunters’ 





traps because 





8. The two crows with whom Kor 
shared his food remained for the night 


because 





15 


4. Kor “slept with one eye open” 
that night because 





5. The other male crow was killed 


y 





“Tips on Reading” (at the bottom of 
this page) tells you that when a writer 
says one thing and means another, he’s 
using irony. 


Read each of these paragraphs; then. 
answer the question that follows. 


I. Benjamin Franklin once wrote an 
article about the Boston mudhdles. Among 
other things, he said: “The mud is so nice 
—nice for the flies and mosquitoes, too— 
mud to breed in—people to light on—all 
close together. Very convenient, indeed.” 


What did Franklin really mean? 


II. When William S. Gilbert, of the 
famous team of Gilbert and Sullivan, wrote 
the lyrics for H. M. S. Pinafore, he had 
one of his characters sing these lines: 
“Stick close to your desks and never go to 

sea, 
And you all may be Rulers of the Queen’s 
Navee!” 


What did Gilbert really mean? 
Answers in Teacher Edition 
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O YOU remember the short story, 

“A Small Matter,” which you read 

in Practical English a few weeks ago 
(April 6)? 

“A Small Matter” was about Joey, a 

boy who was so shy that he had de- 


‘veloped a stammer. (This was the re- 


sult of his anxiety over feeling ill-at- 
ease with people.) In crucial situations, 
Joey became so upset that he not only 
stammereti—he couldn’t even talk. 

Joey loved athletics and he was a 
fine track man. More than anything 
else, he wanted to compete in the city- 
wide track meet. When the time came 
to register for the meet, he became so 
tense that he simply couldn’t explain 
which events he wanted to enter. 

It almost broke Joey’s heart not to 
take part in the track meet; but Joey’s 
family didn’t understand his problem, 
and they concluded that this disap- 
pointment was “a small matter.” 


The author took that phrase for the 
title of his story; but he didn’t really 
mean that. Joey’s disappointment was 
unimportant. fle understood and sym- 
pathized with the boy. He was using 
the phrase in an ironical sense. 

When an author uses irony, he de- 
liberately says the opposite of what he 
means. He doesn’t do this to deceive 
you, but rather to make his meaning 
more effective. If the author who wrote 
about Joey had called the story “A Very 
Important Matter,” the title would not 
have been effective. 

Suppose you hadn’t recognized that 
the title was ironic, as you read the 
story. You would have been puzzled 
by the fact that the author seemed 
sympathetic but used a title which ex- 
pressed the unsympathetic attitude of 
Joey’s family. 

It shouldn’t be difficult for you to 
spot irony, now that you understand a 
writer's reason for using it. It’s even 
easier if you realize that irony is very 
close to sarcasm—and you probably use 
sarcasm yourself every day. 

Suppose you're eagerly looking for- 
ward to attending Saturday’s baseball 
game. Comes Saturday morning, rain 
clouds are gathering in the sky, and by 
noon it’s pouring. “Huh,” you grumble. 
“What a fine day for baseball!” Of 
course you don’t really mean that it’s 
a fine day for baseball. You're simply 


making your annoyance more effective 
by using sarcasm, saying the opposite 
of what you mean. 

You'll run across sarcasm in your 
reading, too. It’s difficult to say just 
where the dividing line comes between 
sarcasm and irony. A simple way might 
be to say that irony is more subtle than 
sarcasm. The important thing, though, 
is not to worry about dividing lines, 
but to recognize both sarcasm and 
irony when you read them. 

If you've read Shakespeare’s play 
Julius Caesar, you're familiar with 
Anthony’s famous speech which begins: 


Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me 
your ears; 
I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 


That speech is an excellent example 
of irony. Anthony doesn’t really mean 
that he’s not going to praise Caesar. 
He praises Caesar throughout the en- 
tire oration; and he bitterly condemns 
Brutus and the other men who mur- 
dered Caesar, even though he says 
about them: 


. . .. Brutus is an honourable man; 
So are they all, all honourable men. 


For a clear understanding of irony, 
you might like to reread and think 
about this speech of Anthony's. You'll 
find it in the beginning of the second 
scene, Act III, of Julius Caesar. 
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464" VE ASKED the girl who makes 
| the best chocolate cake I’ve ever 
eaten to take charge of our pro- 
gram today,” Dick Varnum announced, 
“Vera Barlow’s going to talk about fu- 
tures in home economics. And_ stay 
where you ‘are, Sandy ~ Harris—Vera 
claims she’s even dug up a home-ec 
career for you.” 

Vera laughed. “Better watch out 
yourself, Dick! You know the story 
about the three little girls who were 
discussing careers, don’t you?” 

“No,” Dick said. “Tell me more.” 

“One little girl said, ‘I can just see 
myself ten years from now—calling up 
my publisher from my penthouse.’ 

“The second little girl sighed, ‘ll be 
sitting in my dressing room, waiting for 
the curtain to go up on the first-night 
of a big Broadway play.’ 

“Then the third little girl spoke up, 
Tll be calling Dick Varnum to come 
in from the garden to dinner. That’s a 
career in itself!’ ” 

Dick blushed, as everyone in the Ca- 
reer Club laughed. 

“All kidding aside,” Vera continued, 
“lots of people think that girls who ma- 
jor in home economics plan on marriage 
as their only czreer. Actually, home 
economics opens up many types of 
career opportunities to boys and girls 
with varied talents—in art (interior dec- 
orating, fashion designing, fashion copy 
writing); in writing (for women’s mag- 
azines, women’s pages in newspapers, 
and radio scripts for women’s pro- 
grams); in public speaking (for home 
and store demonstration of foods and 
appliances, for radio speaking). And 
those are only a few. 

“Hazel Hamburger will discuss some 
jobs that are open to high school grad- 
uates,” Vera said. “Then Pat Williams 
will outline careers which require col- 
lege degrees. Hazel, you're on the air.” 

“High school courses in home ec,” 
Hazel explained, “give girls a head 
start for jobs in restaurants and baker- 
ies—or for starting small dressmaking 
or baked-goods businesses. Many stores 
employ both men and women who can 
alter clothing. Then, there’s child-care 
work in nurseries. 

“Graduates from junior colleges and 
from trade schools with concentrated 
courses in home economics have even 


. more opportunities for careers,” Hazel 


pointed out. “They may become as- 
sistants to dietitians in hospitals, homes 
for children or the aged, or in restau- 
rants. They may work in child-care 
centers, nursery schools, or settlement 












































Gail Berk (right) looks at one of her 
dresses on a teen-age model. At 29, 
Gail has made a name for herself as a 
designer of teen-aged fashions, is hap- 
pily married and has two children. 


houses. Clothing courses lead to jobs in 
the fitting departments of stores. 

“Some up-to-date schools,” Hazel 
continued, “require home-economics 
courses for commercial students. ‘Home 
ec-ers’ are taught, good grooming and 
the selection and care of clothes— 
things every office worker should know.” 

“What about that job you're going to 
pull out of the hat for me?” Sandy Har- 
ris demanded. 

“Men can find employment as bakers, 
as cooks and chefs, or as tailors,” Hazel 
replied. “Much of this work can be 
learned in on-the-job training or at 
high school trade schools.” 

“Now let's talk about some of the 
home-ec ‘experts,’ ” Pat took over—“the 
people who have college degrees. 
They'll find a wide variety of jobs in 
many communities—teaching home eco- 
nomics, work as a dietitian or a nutri- 
tionist, not to mention many home- 
economics jobs in business. 

Teachers and Dietitians 

“We all have a good idea of what our 
home ec teacher, Miss Lander, does in 
addition to managing the school cafe- 
teria. Home-ec teachers receive from 
$1,500 to $3,500 or more a year. Some 
are employed for 11 months each year 
—because they combine teaching with 
summer work as home-management 
specialists working in semi-rural areas 
in cooperation with “ag” colleges and 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

“Dietitians work in hospitals, various 
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types of charitable institutions, in schoo] 
cafeterias, and in privately-owned res 
taurants and hotels,” Pat continued, 
“Dietitians plan meals, buy or requisi- 
tion food and equipment, hire and 
supervise workers who prepare and 
serve the food. 

“Girls interested in becoming dieti- 
tians should have pep and energy, be- 


cause the work is hard. They should be , 


able to work happily with all types of 
people. Typing and office practice are 
useful skills. . 

“Dietitians earn from $1,300 to 
$5,000 a year, and there is a growing 
demand for their services.” 

“What’s the difference between a 
dietitian and a nutritionist?” Dick asked 


“Nutritionists,” Pat replied, “work 
for such organizations as the Red 
Cross, visiting-nurse associations, wel- 
fare agencies, and for public health de- 
partments. They make studies related 
to food problems for an area or group 
of people and give the information to 
other professional workers such as social 
workers. Nutritionists must be _inter- 
ested in science, social service, and in 
people. They need executive ability, 
good health, poise, and ability to work 
with people. They earn from $1,500 to 
$2,400 or more a year.” 

“Thanks, Pat,” _Vera said. “Many 
home economists find jobs with food 
manufacturers and with large chains of 
retail food stores. They advise their 
firms on consumer needs, prepare 
pamphlets and recipes to distribute to 
consumers, test products, prepare di- 
rections to go on packages, and give 
demonstrations. Others find jobs de- 
signing clothing, hats, etc. 

“Some,” Vera explained, “work for 
equipment manufacturers—of house- 
hold appliances and kitchenware. Such 
industrial jobs usually require a good 
appearance, a pleasing voice, and the 
ability to write and to use English cor- 
rectly.” 

“A good program,” Dick thanked 
Vera and her committee, “but I’m dis- 
appointed. You didn’t pass out any 
homemade cookies to demonstrate your 
talents.” 

“However,” Sandy Harris _ inter- 
rupted, “if there’s a cookie expert in 
the house who’s not planning to devote 
her talents to the cold, hard business 


world—I'll meet her at Pop’s Soda Bar’ 


in 15 minutes. Maybe we can make a 


deal.” 


—WiiuiaM Fave, Vocational Editor ' 
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Qi ce on the great Regis- 
ter of Classification of Species, 
he stood as Corvus Brachyrhyn- 
chos. Unofficially he was a common 
Eastern Crow. Many people said that 
this winged disaster, who like the rest 
of his species refused to retreat before 
the advancing domain of man, was a 
servant of the Evil One. 

Crows are supposed to be as black 
as their own hearts, and nothing can 
be much blacker than that. Kor was 
many things, and his outward livery 
was ebon as hidden sin. Even his feet 
and large pickax beak were glossy, jet 
black. He gave the impression of hav- 
ing been dipped in ink and then 
shellacked with some metallic, irides- 
cent lacquer. 

Kor was a giant of his species, 
measuring a full twenty-one inches 
across instead of the usual nineteen 
and one half. With one smashing blow 
of his ebony beak he could put a hole 
in a clam shell or break the wing of 
any luckless crow that dared dispute 
his autocracy. 

Dawn found Kor in a new world. 
The quiet, green tamarack swamps had 
been transformed into a white barren 
waste. The fierce northeast wind tore 
the dark, sullen clouds with irrepressi- 
ble rage and howled defiantly through 
the straining tamaracks. It was bitter 
cold after the surprise blizzard, and 
the snow lay inches deep. The great, 
proud white-tail deer phmged through 
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it in nine-foot leaps; the slinking foxes 
slouched by on an unlawful business; the 
stealthy bob cats with cold, onyx eyes 
drifted by as noiselessly as shadows; 
and the nocturnal specter, the great, 
white snowy owl, hunted for white 
rabbits openly in the bleak daylight. 
Famine was afoot and all the wild was 
hungry. Everywhere there was hunger 
and desperation. 

Kor was a jovial ruffian and he 
thoroughly enjoyed life. He usually 
appeared with a motley gang of fol- 
lowers hanging on his heels. Kor did 
not pretend to lead this crew, but he 
knew and his followers knew that old 
Kor, who was a giant of his species, 
could quite easily have smashed in 
the skull of any one of them with his 
powerful black beak, and then fed 
without compunction on the mangled 
remains. ; 

The storm had whipped itself into 
a frenzy. The old cfow lifted on‘slow, 
heavy wings. One might have thought 
the big sable bird a clumsy, ineffectual 
flyer, until one saw him fly with de- 
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liberate power upwind against the 
forty-mile-an-hour onslaught. Then he 
did a singular thing. He poised for a 
moment and looked for the most 
feared creature in nature—man. This 
was singular because it is the burning 
desire of all wild creatures to avoid 
man. Being a member of the most in- 
telligent family of birds, the Carvidal, 
and of the brightest division of that 
family, the Crow, Kor was exceedingly 
intelligent. He had an amazingly re- 
tentive memory and through his eighty- 
odd years of existence had learned a 
great deal. One thing he had learned 
kept him fat and sleek when the rest 
of the wild was starving—the fact that 
food could be obtained from man. Kor 
needed only to follow that destructive 
beast patiently, and he would get 
food—and good food. Man always left 
waste and destruction behind him. He 
might leave waste when he camped. 
He might start a forest fire. He might 
perhaps murder some animal to quench 
a malicious lust. These things would 
give Kor food. He was not looking for 
these, however. He was looking for a 
trap line. } 

Trap lines usually had an abund- 
ance of food. There was always the 
bait. And sometimes there was an 
animal that could be pecked to death’ 
if it was weak and caught fast in a 
trap. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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HERE THEY ARE—your favorites in 
the entertainment world! The nomina- 
tions came in by the carload, and it took 
days to count the votes. Just about ev- 
ery state in the 48 participated to make 
this is the biggest Jam Session we’ve ever 
had (“—or ever hope to have,” says 
one of the vote counters). 

There were no significant differences 
between boys’ votes and girls’ votes— 
except in three categories (favorite 
movie actor, favorite author, and fa- 
vorite magazine). Anyway, here’s the 
score: 


ENTERTAINMENT FAVORITES 


1. Movie Actor: Alan Ladd is the lad 
for you! Montgomery Clift is right on 
Ladd’s heels and scores an easy second 
place. Peter Lawford is your number 
three man. After the Big Three, you'll 
take Gregory Peck, John Wayne, Bing 
Crosby, Burt Lancaster, Glenn Ford, 
and Clark Gable in that order. (This 
in the combined boy-girl votes.) Break- 


ing down the votes by sexes, we find that’ 


the girls are rooting harder for new- 
comer Monty Clift than anyone else and 
have Alan Ladd playing second-fiddle. 
The boys start off with Ladd, up John 
Wayne to second place on their list, and 
rate Gary Cooper as their third choice. 
(The boys aren’t too impressed with 
Clift and Lawford, and with the gals, 
Gary Cooper is a “has-been.”) 

Movie Actress: Boys and girls agree 
on first and second choices here. June 
Allyson gets your Academy Award, and 
Ingrid Bergman is runner-up. In third 
place—Jane Wyman, but it is largely 
girls’ votes that put her there. The boys 
give Betty Grable third place. In fourth 
place, the girls say Jeanne Crain; the 
boys prefer Jane Russell. Fifth—Shirley 
Temple for the girls; Esther Williams 
for the boys. Other favorites—Olivia 
deHavilland, Rita Hayworth, Claudette 
Colbert, and Loretta Young in that 
order. 

2. Young Actor or Actress: Elizabeth 
Taylor wins hands down. Margaret 
O'Brien, second; Butch Jenkins, third; 
Jane Powell, fourth; Dean Stockwell, 
fifth. 

3. Radio Program: Lux Radio Theatre 
is an easy favorite. (2) Hit Parade; (3) 
Horace Heidt’s Talent Show; (4) Stop 
the Music; (5) Jack Benny Show; -(6) 
Arthur Godfrey’s Talent Scouts. 

4. Radio Comedian: Definitely Bob 
Hope! (2) Red Skelton; (3) Jack Ben- 
ny; (4) Milton Berle; (5) Arthur God- 
frey. 

5. Sportscaster: Your favorite sports- 


caster polled more votes than any other 
personality mentioned in the poll, and 
that popular fellow is—Bill Stern! (Drop 
dead, Herman L. Masin! By the way, 
our own beloved sports editor and 
ardent anti-Stern man polled one vote 
in both the favorite sportscaster and 
favorite author categories: We didn’t 
know he had that many friends.) Stern 
polled so many votes, and the remaining 
votes were split so many ways, that 
when all of the sports fans around Bal- 
timore stuck together to plug for a local 
hero, they landed their Bill Dyer (Sta- 
tion WITH) in second place. Third 
place, Red Barber; fourth, Mel Allen. 
And Seattle’s Pat Hays (Station KIRO) 
shows up well in the distance. 

6. Popular Singer (male): It’s Crosby 
two to one. (2) Perry Como; (3) 
Vaughn Monroe; (4) Dennis Day; (5) 
Frank Sinatra; (6) Al Jolson; (7) 
Frankie Laine; (8) Mel Tormé. 

Popular Singer (female): Doris Day 
takes honors. (2) Jo Stafford; (3) Dinah 
Shore; (4) Peggy Lee; (5) Margaret 
Whiting; (6) Jane Powell; (7) Evelyn 
Knight. 

7. Dance Band: It’s Guy Lombardo’s 
with Tommy Dorsey’s orch just a few 
bars behind. (3) Vaughn Mohroe; (4) 
Harry James; (5) Tex Beneke; (6) 
Spike Jones (for dancing???); (7) Sam- 
my Kaye; (8) Eddy Howard; (9) 
Wayne King. 

8. Author: Boys and girls go their 
separate ways again. With the girls it’s 
Maureen Daly, first; Pearl Buck, second; 
Zane Grey, third. With the boys—Zane 
Grey, first; Jack London, second; Mark 
Twain, third. In the combined voting 
the authors rated in this order: Daly, 
Grey, Twain, Buck, London. Also popu- 
lar and in this order—Booth Tarkington, 
Louisa May. Alcott, Mary O’Hara, 
Charles Dickens, John Steinbeck, and 
Lloyd Douglas. 

9. Magazine (next to this one): With 
the girls it was—(1) Seventeen; (2) 
Calling All Girls; (3) Life; (4) Satur- 
day Evening Post. Boys voted for: (1) 
Life; (2) Sports; (3) Saturday Evening 
Post; (4) Look. 


10. Cartoonist or Comic-Strip Artist: 
The. Shmoo-Man is the greatest guy 
with a pencil for your money, and it’s 
Al Capp, first; Walt Disney, second; 
Chic Young (Blondie), third. Way back 
in the dust somewhere we saw Chester 
Gould (Dick Tracy) with Milton Caniff 
(Steve Canyon) and Ernie Bushmiller 
(Fritzi and Nancy) running neck-and- 
neck behind him. 

11. Sport (the one you like to watch 
best—not necessarily to participate in): 
(1) Basketball; (2) Football; (3) 
Baseball. 

12. Big-League Baseball Player: 
Looks like The Joe DiMaggio Story 
would be the most lucrative baseball 
scenario for Hollywood to tackle next, 
for DiMag’ is your favorite ball player. 
(2) Bob Feller; (3) Ted Williams; 
(4) Babe Ruth; (5) Jackie Robinson 
ties with Stan Musial; (6) Lou Boud- 
reau; (7) Pee Wee Reese; (8) Ralph 
Kiner; (9) Johnny Sain; (10) Gene 
Beardon. 

13. Artist or Magazine Illustrator: 
Norman Rockwell wins by a landslide. 
Walt Disney makes some showing way 
way back, and Jon Whitcomb corners 
enough feminine votes to land him in 
third place. In fourth place, Varga 
inches in just ahead of Leonardo da 
Vinci. 

14. Entertainment on a Date: Danc- 
ing is the big favorite; going to a movie, 
second; roller skating, third; bowling, 
fourth. 

And here are a few samples of the 
thousands of reasons our readers gave 
for rating certain entertainers or enter- 
tainments tops: 


After seeing Jane Wyman as the deaf- 
mute in Johnny Belinda, I think she’s 
tops. Any actress who can express her- 
self as fully and as well as Jane did 
through her movements alone has to be 
good. Very Good! 


Norma Jean Cook 
Macon (Mo.) H. S. 


As a comedian, I like Red Skelton. 
He never seems to stick to his script, 
and he isn’t always talking about him- 
self or about how he can make girls 
swoon over him. I wish he would make 
more of his wonderful movies. 


Marian Steffen 
Durant (lowa) H. S. 


_ While other singers come and go, 
Crosby just keeps on mellowing with 
age. His rich, deep baritone voice makes 
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every word and note as clear as a bell. ‘ 

He doesn’t try to slur a few octaves to = 

make the bobby-soxers swoon. And his 0 - 

voice is versatile—he can sing anything. ‘ 

At least, I’ve never heard him try to | 

sing something that. “didn’t fit” his | ¢ iY v 

voice as I have other singers. Wwy Onz eae ° @. 

Bob Loots q@ . 

\rtist: Clinton (lowa) H. S. 


A: I pick Maureen Daly as my favorite 


cond: author, because I enjoy reading stories 
hed about teen-agers, and she writes about 
teen-agers as they really are. I under- on ; 
Yaniff stand Maureen got her start in the , : hy, 

miller Scholastic Writing Awards. You know 2 hr 


ames a Jean O'Neill NS : ] \ | /\ {\ 


Cornwall (N. Y:) H. S. 
watch ’ : 
e in): Dancing is excellent entertainment . 4 | v 
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(3) for several reasons. You have a chance 
to talk with your date. It is definitely 
layer: easier on the nervous system than 
Story movies. By dancing, you become a bet- \YY/ 
seball ter dancer. And strictly from a male 
next, point of view—what fellow doesn’t like 4) 
layer. to have a girl in his arms??? 
jams; 
Sail Charles Paul Randall “Not quite bright,” In Home Ee class 
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St. Francis H. S., Biddeford, Maine 7 ‘ 
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a fellow New Englander supplies the 
rator: most amusing and true-to-life magazine 
slide. covers. That artist could be none other 
. way than Norman Rockwell. 
ners Five Students of a Senior Problems Class 
im in William Hall H. S., W. Hartford, Conn. 
Varga 
lo da The New Yorker with its intellectual, 

tongue-in-cheek style is the most amus- 
Janc- ing and interesting of magazines. Its 
10vie, cartoons are mildly side-splitting, and 
vling, for serious, informative articles, the New 

Yorker has the best of authors and 
f the subjects. ; 


gave Skip Stone . 
~her- Sweetwater H. S., National City, Calif. 


My favorite radio program is Lux 

Radio Theatre. The majority of movies 

deaf- that come to my town are old, and on 
she’s the Lux Radio Theatre I can hear some 
; her- of the best and most recent screen sto- 


Resolved that each day Now firm of limb 


> did ries. The plays produced often help me tangy on. pede Bong 
to be in my history and literature exams at SHREDDED WHEAT. Wirnie’s a hit! 
school, : 
Marguerite Stephens 
Ninth Ave. H. $., Hendersonville, N. C. 


NEXT JAM SESSION: If you were writ- 
ing a 1949 edition of date etiquette, are 
there any of the standard dating tradi- 
tions (such as the boy calling for the 
girl, paying all the bills, ete.) that you 
would discard? Are there any new rules power’ 
you would add? Here’s a chance for you need! Ask vad 
to look over your “pet peeves” in dating Niagara fone 
and tell us what you’d do about them, Product ! 
if you were making the rules. 

Write down your ideas and mail them 
not later than May 1 to Gay Head, 
Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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KNOW what a lot of you sports 

fans think of experts. “Square heads!” 

you sneer. “They oughta be collect- 
ing junk.” 

I've been told that many times. But 
it never bothers me. Sometimes I even 
yearn for the gay, carefree life aboard 
a junk truck. At least, you never have 
to worry about business. It’s always 
picking up. 

Take this week, for example. My 
schedule reads: “Predict the winners 
of the big league races.” Think that’s 
easy? Think it’s fun wading through 
yards and yards of batting, fielding, 
and pitching averages—weighing and 
measuring every decimal point? 

That’s rugged going, brother. And 
if it weren't for the fact that I’m being 
paid thousands of dollars for doing it, 
you can rest assured that I'd be out 
interviewing pretty tennis players. 
That's nice work—and I can get it! 

The thing about baseball predicting 
that drives you mad is the word, “IF.” 
If Tex Hughson and Boo Ferriss come 
through, the Red Sox will be a cinch. 
If Swish Nicholson has a big year, the 
Phillies could finish in the first division. 
If the Pirate veterans have another 
good year, Pittsburgh could sneak off 
with the National League flag. If, if, 
if 

The smart thing to do is not to 


Good Pickings 


count too heavily on “ifs” and rookies. 
The “ifs” seldom happen, and only 
one out of every hundred rookies 
comes through. Working on this theory, 
I have picked four out of the last six 
pennant winners—which is about par 
for the course. 

In the American League this year, 
I'm sticking to the champs—the In- 
dians. But I’m not shouting my choice 
from the roof-tops. Cleveland led the 
league in pitching, batting, fielding, 
and home runs last year, yet finished 
the season in a dead heat with the 
Red Sox. 

As you may recall, the Sox got off 
to a terrible start; and it wasn’t until 
June that they straightened out. If 
they had just played .500 ball for the 
first six weeks, they would have picked 
up all the marbles. 

I love the Sox in the bats of Wil- 
liams, Stephens, Doerr, Pesky, and Co. 
But I don’t think they can make up for 
Boston’s bad pitching. 

The Indians have the soundest club 
in baseball. They have a flashy infield 
in Boudreau, Gordon, Keltner, and Ver- 
non; a fine outfield; and the best 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Twenty-fourth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 











Beware of the three posture pitfalls—slumping, slouching, 
and shuffling. Keep your shoulders back, stomach flat, and 
spine comfortably erect to look and feel your best always 
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HOW THE TEAMS 
WILL FINISH IN 1949 


American League National League 
1. Cleveland 1. Brooklyn 
2. Boston 2. Boston 
3. New York 3. St. Louis 
4. Philadelphia 4, Philadelphia 
5. Detroit 5. Pittsburgh 
6. St. Louis 6. New York 
7. Chicago 7. Chicago 
8. Washington 8. Cincinnati 











pitching staff in either league, with 
Lemon, Feller, Bearden, Gromek, and 
Wynn on the front line. 

Keep your eye on Larry Doby, too. 
Many of the experts think he’s going 
to develop into the greatest outfielder 
in baseball. 

The Yankees are a fading ball club. 
Too many veterans. DiMaggio, as | 
write this, is still a question mark—and 
without the great DiMag’, the Yankees 
are lost. 

The club is uncertain around first 
and third base, and has no good all- 
around catcher. But you have to re- 
member that the Yankees, with all 
their failings, finished only 24% games 
out of first place last season. 

If pitchers Joe Page and Spec Shea 
had come through as they did in 1947, 
the Yankees would have copped the 
flag. But there’s that if again. 

For fourth place, I’m picking the 
Athletics. The A’s are strictly a good- 
field, poor-hit team. They have a flock 
of good pitchers and a tight infield, 
but they can’t hurt you with the bat. 
I can’t see them performing any mira- 
cles and climbing above fourth place. 

The Tigers were the big disappoint- 
ment of 1948. Except for Hal New- 
houser, their supposedly great pitch- 
ing staff failed pretty badly. To make 
it worse, Dick Wakefield, the team’s 
No. 1 hitter, also flopped. 

The Tigers, however, have two good 
hitters in Hoot Evers and George Kell, 
and the most talked-about rookie in 
John Groth. Husky John hit .340 and 
clouted 30 homers in the International 
League last season, and is expected to 
make the grade in the big leagues. 

If both he and Wakefield have a 
good year, the Tigers will cause plenty 
of trouble. But that infield of theirs 
just won't do. 

The rest of the American League— 
St. Louis, Chicago, and Washington— 
will go positively nowhere this season. 

Now let’s gulp a couple of jumbo- 
sized aspirins and skip over to the Na- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Rogue Ebon 


(Continued from page 17) 


Through the driving sleet and snow 
he saw a moving speck that couldn't 
be anything but a man. Kor veered to 
the left and shot downwind like a half 
spent bullet. The rushing wind whined 
through his feathers as though beg- 
ging him to slow down. He speedily 
ate up the mile between the man and 
himself. He ended his meteorlike 
swoop with a frantic back flapping, a 
fanning of his tail feathers, and a low- 
ering of his landing gear. 

For the next fifteen minutes, Kor 
perched like a graven image on a 
gnarled, wind beaten tree and watched 
the man fix a delicious, snow-shoe 
rabbit in the trap. 

After the man had been gone fifteen 
minutes Kor rose and drove heavily 
and silently over the undulating virgin 
white. He wanted to be sure the man 
was far away. 

He didn’t hurry. The wild pirate 
never hurries. He knows better. Per- 
haps this is the reason some crows 
live for more than a century. 

After he had made certain that he 
was safe, Kor headed back to the 
forest. He circled low over the trap 
five times before landing on the 
gnarled limb of a burr oak. He 
perched there five minutes or more 
before dropping off the limb and glid- 
ing down silently to the crusted snow 
beside the trap. 

The trap was a large horseshoe- 
shaped affair of the dead fall type. It 
was made by driving three-foot stakes 
into the ground close together in the 
shape of a semi-circle. A heavy log 
along the ground connected the open 
ends of the horse-shoe. There was no 
way in which a four-footed animal 
could reach the bait except through 
the heavy log front. If the animal 
went through this convenient opening, 
he would touch a trigger that in turn 
released a heavy log suspended above 
the trap. This log would come crash- 
ing down and pin the animal beneath 
it. 

Kor had learned that it was improper 
procedure to enter the trap through 
the opening of the horseshoe. He 
walked around the trap several times 


‘looking it over. Then he half opened 


his wings, squatted for an instant, and 
suddenly sprang up to the top of the 
wall of stakes. He flicked his tail sev- 
eral times to regain his balance, half 
opened his wings, and made a ridicu- 
Iqus, but neat, hop down to the snow 
inside the trap. 

Kor knew the rabbit was dead, but 
being a crow he had to make sure. He 
circled it several times and stopped 
near its head. He stretched out his 
neck, made a few feints and suddenly 


pecked the rabbit right in the staring 
eye. Kor followed this up with a few 
vigorous pecks on the nose. These last 
blows consisted of a peck, a twist and 
a pull. Each one moved the rabbit an 
inch or more. After that, he put one 
foot on the head of the rabbit and 
proceeded to chop a hole through the 
skull. He gorged himself through this 
splintered hole and then flopped up 
into a nearby spruce. 

Being a noisy bird, Kor threw a few 
deep, throaty Caww, Cawws into the 
storm. 

Off in the distance, a pair of weary, 
stormbeaten strangers heard his jolly 
calling and hopefully flew toward it. 
They had been driven far out of their 
territory by the driving storm and 
were starving and very tired. 

Kor heard their frantic, high pitched, 
nasal Kaa, Kaa, Kaa and answered 
with a friendly Cawaa, Cawaa, Kar, 
Kar, Kar. 

The two exhausted crows fell in a 
heap beside Kor on the wide branch 
of the spruce. There they crouched, 
beaks open, panting and wild eyed for 
several minutes. Finally they recovered 
sufficiently to look around and take 
notice of Kor. 

Kor had been busy all this time, 
looking at the female of the’ pair. Her 
feathers were mussed and she was 
rather droopy from her hectic journey; 
nevertheless, a certain charm was evi- 
dent. 

The male stranger was even more 
battered than the female. He was a 
heavy, squat old bird. His feathers 
were as black as night, but they 
lacked the iridescent sheen of the well 
dressed crow. He was a mean looking 
bird, thick-set and stocky, and he had 
a formidable looking beak. 

Kor flew down to his rabbit and be- 
gan eating. He lifted his head and 
little crumbs of carrion clung to his 
beak. Then he jumped up to the top 
of the trap and whetted his beak on 
the edge of the stakes. He looked up 
at the female with a gleam, 

It was then that the two crows saw 
the food. They both gave a squawk 
and swooped down upon the rabbit. 
They tore at it savagely. 

Kor dropped down between them and 
began eating. The female moved over 
to give him room, but the male gave 
him a fierce look and tried to crowd 
him away from the food. 

When they were full they all hopped 
up to the wall of the trap and picked 
the carrion off their feet. They then 
cleaned their beaks on the stakes of 
the trap. 

Kor flew to a branch on the lee side 
of a very thick pine. The little female 
followed him and the sullen male fol- 
lowed her. They might have departed 
then. The male crow showed his de- 
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sire to be off in every gesture. The 
lady, however, decided to remain. 

That night the three crows roosted 
together inside the warm, thick pine, 
right next to the trunk. The two black 
strangers slept fluffed into big black 
balls with their heads out of sight 
under their wings. Kor didn’t like the 
cruel black eyes of the other male so 
he slept with one eye open. He had 
no intention of being murdered. 

The next morning the three of them 
again dined on the rabbit. Suddenly 
the black male attacked Kor. It was a 
vicious and sneak attack. Kor wasn't 
completely off guard and he quickly 
retaliated. ‘Those who crossed beaks 
with old Kor might get one chance, 
but they never got another. Kor was 
upon the other male with beating wings 
and a sabre beak. The black villain’s 
feathers flew and he fought a definitely 
losing battle. Kor let up for an instant 


(Concluded on page 22) 








This Book tells you see re) 
HOW-WHO-HOW MUCH T 
Careers in Federal Service 


by Arthur = Tie, an expert, formerly an editor 
Civil Service Leader, opens this door for you 
by giving you the detailed information on what 
= you fit into, what you need to know and 
ow to go about getting placed. 


INFORMATION NEVER BEFORE RELEASED 


ri portunity in Fed- 
pa A. hed 
ery sente—cbtalelngy edeestie® 
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CAF Service— medical positions 
— legal jesitions—= Special 
Agent, bureau of investigation 

treasury de- 
partment—the eign service 
—JPA sxaminetions — ques- 
tions and = aids 


for these exams—vocational 
guide and index for accountant 
miseries Cntr wood 
techniclan—F.B.1. agent, Trea- Over 100 additional ca- 
sury department—agricultural reer listings. 

SEVEN DAY TRIAL EXAMINATION 

Get the book and get the job 

Send for this valuable book~srudy it ape E 
days. If it doesn’t meet with everything 

pond it aad = money will be ? in fall an & 





WILCOX & FOLLETT CO., Dept. G 
1255 $. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, iil. 
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“He always gives you 
a double scoop since you've been 
wearing ‘Seventeen’ makeup!” 











Dear Sally Seventeen: 

I'm in cold storage ... what to 
do... what to do? —Ann 
Dear Ann: 


Don’t you know it’s that natural 
look men look for? Go to your fa- 
vorite teen or cosmetic department 
for your aids to glam, Seventeen 
Powder and Seventeen Lipstick. 
Make with Seventeen Cosmetics 
and you'll be in the groove. 

SALLY SEVENTEEN 


— I 
ow York 








STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


lastic Magazines accept 
only from reliable and trustwerthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised te read an advertisement 
po weed before sending money fer stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the werd “epprevals,” 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition te any 
free stamp or stamps you pay fer in advance, a 
— 4 Fame stamps knewn es “epprevals.” 
— stampe has a price 
you keep any ef the “ap- 
them and return 





Prova! — you must for 
EEG if yeu de not in- 
tend to buy ~ of the Be pagel stamps return 
them promptly, being car write your name 
end address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 


POSITIVELY GREATEST 


Rare Octagonal (eight sided) 
stamp, gorgeous Diamond, 
giont Triangle, also mam- 

moth and midget stomps, 
total value $2.00, ALL FREE 
to foreign approval buyers. 
Plus Free, Scott's International 
$6.00 album and latest Scott 
Stamp Catalogues. 


ODD STAMPS 
REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 





























300 FAN? 10¢ 
INCLUDES STAMPS CATALOCUINC UP — 


TO 2S¢ EACH! ALSO APPROVALS. 


MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY 
Camden 75, New York 
















STAMP WALLET, aare 


TION GAUGE and mL 


METER SCALE. Given to Approval 
plcants whe send for mailing 3 


any BETS 
WOW =100° Worth Of Fun 0c 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps, in- 
cluding airmaiis, pictorials and others from the world over; 
stamps worth up to 25c each. This offer sent for 10c to approval 


iuesro only. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept, 12, Jamestown, N.Y. 














Three New Issues 


The Panama Canal Zone is the only 
U. S. territory that issues its own post- 
age stamps. On June 1, the Canal 
Zone’s Bureau of Posts will issue a set 
of four stamps commemorating the 
Gold Rush of 1849. 

That year some U. S. gold-hunters 
from the east traveled by sea around 
Cape Horn to reach California. Other 
“49-ers” cut across the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama. 

A 3-cent blue will show miners ar- 
riving at the Chagres River on the At- 
lantic side. A 6¢ violet will show a 
boat, filled with miners, being poled 
up the Chagres to the village of Las 
Cruces. A 12¢ green will depict a 
miner with a pick over his shoulder 
leaving Las Cruces by mule train for 
Panama City. And an 18¢ maroon will 
show miners sailing from Panama City 
for San Francisco. 

Vatican City postal officials in Italy 
have issued a “Welcome to Rome” se- 
ries of 11 stamps. The stamps were 





Stamps courtesy of Gimbel’s Stamp Dept. 


POPE PIUS Xil 


issued in preparation for 1950, which 
is a Holy Year. 

Ten of the stamps picture Church 
buildings af the Vatican City. The 
other stamp, reproduced above, shows 
a portrait of Pope Pius XII. This 
stamp, a gray-black, costs 100 lire. 

The Republic of Israel has issued 
two new stamps. The Israeli flag stamp, 
below, is a 20-mils blue and white. 
The name Israel is inscribed in He- 
brew below the flag. The other new 
stamp is a 250-mils gray-brown. It pic- 
tures the three roads leading into the 
City of Jerusalem. 





ISRAELI FLAG STAMP 





Rogue Ebon 


(Concluded from page 21) 


and the attacker, with an eye out and 
one wing broken, tried to escape, 
Stunned and without the strength to 
jump out of the staked-in arena, he 
headed blindly for the door of the 
trap. There was a heavy thud and he 
lay dead, pinned beneath the fall log, 

Old Kor preened his slightly roughed 
feathers. Then he half turned, bowing 
forward and half opening his wings, 
and gave a low, uncouth but coaxing 
cry that sounded like Kee, Kee, Kee, 
Burr, Burr, Burr. Turning to face the 
sable lady, he gave again that deep, 
sonorous love call, Kee, Kee, Kee, Kee, 
Kee, Burr. 

With an odd cry and a quick flutter 
of her sable wings, the female crow 
flung herself into the air and with 
swift strokes hurried to Kor. 

That spring, about April, when all 
the wild was tender and green, in a 
wild and lovely tamarack swamp five 
young crows might have been seen 
perched upon a gigantic stick in the 
crotch of a huge oak. 

Beside her nest, her head sunk 
peacefully between her shoulders, was 
the sable lady. She was looking up- 
wards to where upon a gnarled dead 
limb, immaculate as ever in his glossy, 
jet suit, perched old Rogue Ebon him- 
self, Kor. 
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FREE Commemora- 
tive Collection, In- 
cluding Rebellion Issue With 
Approvals. 3¢ Postage Please. 


RAYMAX, 129-A WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 7 


200 Different Stamps 
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oc BRALTAR PACK REE 
A nice collection of stamps from Gibraltar, the mightiest 
fortress in the world — also New Zealand Centennial — 
Briitsh Uganda — French Colonials — Early Briitsh Colo- 
nial — West Indies — South American and War stamps 
oy sample copy Philatopic Monthly Magazine. Send only 
for postage. EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY, Dept. SB, 
Toronto 5, Canada. 
FREE outeriee vamnese of Stamps, 12 different eoun- 
mark Detector, { Perforation 
Fb cue + a my Hinges, | Approval sheet for 
Duplicate Stamps, | rare triangle. To Approval Applicants 
sending 3e Postage. BELAIR STAMP CO., 2200 Park 


Ave., Dept. 8., Baltimore 17, Md. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7%xl4 inches) it = 
pa a full page in your album. Retails for 50c. 
FREE to approval service toe sending 3c costage 
STAMPS: All dif., 500, $1; $2. 

TATHAM STAMP co., ye 92, Mass. 

Romania School Issue of five mint 

ONLY 1c Weaving poegens Student Reciting, 

s. Young Machinist, 

Romanian School, ow y =, rr Education—Yours for 
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MODERN STAMP SERVICE 
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Logic P 

Little Terry, aged four, wanted to go 
barefoot, but Daddy said no. 

“Doris has her shoes and stockings 
off,” said Terry. 

“Well, do you have to do everything 
that Doris does? Suppose she jumped 
in the lake—would you have to go 
jump in the lake?” 

“No.” 

“If she slapped herself in the face, 
would you want to slap yourself?” 

“No.” 

“Then why take off your shoes just 
because she has?” 

Then, Doris came over, barefoot. Ter- 
ry stopped her. “Doris, do you want to 
jump in the lake?” 

“No.” 

“Well, do you want to slap yourself 
in the face?” 

“No.” 

“Then why have you got your shoes 
and stockings off?” 


Magazine Digest 


Definition 
Sense of humor: What makes you 
laugh at something that would make 
you mad if it happened to you. 
Quote 


Moral 


The less you bet, the more you win 
when you lose. 
The Ark Light 


Don’t They All? 
Teacher: “Where did Sir Walter 
Scott die?” 

Student: “In Poverty.” 
Cleveland Heights H, 8. Black and Gold 


Sporting Swami 
A young man, anxious to have his 
fortune told, visited a swami. As he sat 
at the table, he noticed that the crystal 
ball had two small holes in it. 
“What’s the idea of the holes?” he 
inquired. 
“On Wednesday nights,” explained 
the swami, “I go bowling.” 
McCall Spirit 


Camouflage 
The new long skirts are heavenly 
bliss to girls with legs like () or 
this )(. 


The Ark Light 


Pookie: “I don’t like people who talk 
behind my back.” , 
Ed; “Neither do I. It spoils the 
whole movie.” 
Canadian High News 


Good Pickings 


(Continued from page 20) 


tional League. Picking a winner in that 
league is about as easy as cleaning 
your nails with a baseball bat. 

I'm not going to stick with the 
champs—Boston-this time. I can’t see 
the Braves repeating. Not with their 
lack of speed and two-man pitching 
staff (Sain and Spahn). 

So here’s a shaky vote for the 
Dodgers. The Dodgers have speed to 
burn, plenty of young strong-armed 
pitchers, a flock of fine reserves, and 
a lot of sharp hitters. The club has its 
weaknesses, of course—no long-ball 
hitters and no first baseman. But I 
think its pitching, speed, and reserves 
will make up for its failings. 

The Cardinals, like the Yankees, are 
an aging club. Their farm system hasn't 
produced a good young player since 
1945. In Stan Musial, the Cards have 
the brightest star in the league; and 
a hitter like Country Slaughter is al- 
ways an aid and comfort. But the 
Cards’ pitching fell down badly last 
year, the infield is shot, ‘and the catch- 
ing is pretty bad. Put ‘em in third 
place. 

The other spot in the fizst division 
could easily be filled by either the 
Pirates, Giants, Phillies, or Cubs. 

The Pirates surprised everybody 
last season by finishing fourth. But I 
don’t look for them to repeat. The club 
is too old for my taste. Its pitching 
staff is made up mostly of cast-offs 
from other teams, and I can’t see them 
having another good year. 

On the credit side are Ralph Kiner’s 
big bat, a great young shortstop (Ro- 
jek), and a fine pitcher (Chesnes). 

I sort of go for the Phillies. That's 
why I’m picking them for fourth. In 
Robin Roberts and Curt Simmons, they 
have two up-and-coming pitchers; and 
they also have two good young out- 
fielders in Richie Ashburn and John 
Blatnik; a steady long ball clouter in 
Del Ennis; and a good first baseman 
in Eddie Waitkus, traded from the 
Cubs. 

If Swish Nicholson, another ex-Cub, 
has a good year, the Phillies might 
give the Cards a fight for third place. 

The Giants? I’ve given up on them. 
They still have a raft of home-run 
sluggers, but the team is painfully 
slow and has only one good pitcher 
(Larry Jansen). : 

Sid Gordon should really come into 
his own as a homer hitter this year, 
and Johnny Mize should continue to 
spell “murder” with his bat. But the 
Giants have no all-around class. Ditto 
the Cubs and the Reds. 


—HermMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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NAME CARDS 
Ae and earn 40% commission. Free 
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today for free sample kit. 
= PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 
PLAYERS! 
@ Want to have a ten- 
nis tournament in your 
school with the winners 
getting free awards? 
Then have your coach 
or principal fill in the 
coupon below. These 
tournaments are strictly 
intramural. Every school 
has complete and sole control over its 
tournaments. We merely send you free 
awards (shields embroided in three 
colors, suitable for sewing on jackets 
or sweaters) and a free draw chart. 
Remember, your coach or principal 
must fill out the coupon. 
SCHOLASTIC TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 
7 East 12 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Please register my school in 
the following tournaments: 
(0 BOYS SINGLES (CD GIRLS SINGLES 
( DOUBLES C) MIXED DOUBLES 
School enroll 
Send awards by. 
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Street_ 
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TOOLS: fom FEACHERS 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


World Timber Shortage 


May 18 in World Week 

BOOKS: The Coming Age of Wood, Egon Glesinger 
(Simon & Schuster, 1949). 

FILMS on conservation and forest maintenance: Better 
Timber, 11 min., color, loan, Georgia Agricultural Extension 
Service, Athens, Ga. Forests and Conservation, 11 min., 
b&w or color, sale, Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East 
South Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. Forests Forever, 26 min., 
color, sale, United World Films Castle Division, 1445 Park 
Ave., New York City (produced by U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture). Tree of Life, 19 min., sale, United World Films Castle 
Division (as above). 

BOOKLETS and various other free materials on forestry 
and conservation may be obtained from: American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc., 1319 Eighteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C, 


Housing 


Special issue in Senior Scholastic, May 11 

PAMPHLETS: Housing, Vincent Checchi (Topic of the 
Month, Ser. A, No. 3, 48), Economic Service Agency, 1003 
K St., Washington 6, D. C. 25 cents. Homes for America, 
C. T. Stewart (’48), Nat’] Assoc. of Real Estate Bds., 1737 
K St., Washington 6, D. C. 25 cents. What Can We Do 
About Housing? (Ser. G-113, ’48), Nat'l Institute of Social 
Relations, 1244 20th St., Washington 6, D. C. Ten cents. 
Housing Program for Now and Later (’48), Nat'l Public 
Housing Conference, 1915 15th St., Washington 5, D. C. 
Ten cents. How Can We Get More Housing?, H. H. Hum- 
phrey & H. U. Nelson (American Forum of the Air, Vol. 11, 
No. 8, 48), Ransdell, Inc., 810 Rhode Island Ave., Wash- 
ington 18, D. C., Ten cents. 

ARTICLES: “Another Big Housing Year Ahead,” Business 
Week, Nov. 27, ’48. “Dogs and Children Not Wanted,” 
H. Whitman, Woman’s Home Companion, Jan. 49. “Round 
Table on Housing,” R. Davenport, Life, Jan. 31, ’49. “How 
They Licked the TEW Bill,” L. F. Johnson, Survey Graphic, 
Nov. "48. “Subsidy for 1,000,000 Homes,” U.S. News, Jan. 
28, ’49. “Controversy Over Long-Range Federal Housing 
Program” (pro and con), Congressional Digest, June °48. 
“Housing for America; a Ten-Year Program,” Nation, May 
= 48. “Housing” (Special Issue), Senior Scholastic, Nov. 
6, °45. 

Housing Around the World: “Ideas from Sweden for an 
American Co-op Housing Program,” American City, March 
‘49. “Sweden Plans for Better Housing,” L. Silk, Survey, 
Feb. 49. “More Homes for Europe,” U. N. Bulletin, June 15, 
48. “Public Housing in Orleans,” Architectural Record, 
Sept. 48. “English Housing, Slow Tempo,” Architectural 
Record, Sept. ’48. 

BOOKS: Future of Housing, William M. Abrahams (Dial 
Press, ’47), $2.75. Breaking the Building Blockade, Robert 
Lasch (Univ. of Chicago Press, ’46), $3. Million Homes a 
Year, D. Rosenman (Harcourt, 45), $3.50. Seven Myths of 
Housing, Nathan Straus (Knopf, *44), $2.75. American 
Housing (Twentieth Century Fund, N. Y., 44), $3. 

FILMS: Challenge of Housing, 10 minutes, sale or rent, 
Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19 (produced by 
Nat'l Film Board of Canada). Causes and effects of present 
housing shortages in Canada and elsewhere. Housing in 


Scotland, 14 minutes, sale or rent, British Information Ser- 
vices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. Place to Live, 18 
minutes, sale or rent, Brandon Films. (Based on survey by 
Philadelphia housing association) typical slum area home; 
desires of family for better living place. 

War Where You Live, 8 minutes, sale or rent, Branden 
Films. Effects of poor housing on race riots, delinquency, 
etc. Needs for more homes, examples of modern housing 
methods. No Place Like Home, 16 minutes, apply RKO 
Radio Pictures, Inc., 1270 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 20 (or nearest 
local branch office), This Is America series. Resume of 
America’s housing shortage problems. 

Country Homes, 11 minutes, sale or rent, British Informa- 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. Solutions for 
the rural housing shortage in England. New Builders, 10 
minutes, sale or rent, British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. 20. Training young men to fill need for 
construction manpower. 


Radio Appreciation 


In Practical English, April 6 to May 25 
For issue of May 4 


PAMPHLETS: Press and Radio: Are They Meeting Our 
Needs?, a pro-and-con discussion guide, National Institute 
of Social Relations, 1244 Twentieth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C., 15 cents. 

ARTICLES: “The Radio Commentary in the English 
Class,” Mary Golding, English Journal, April *47, p. 203. 
“Are Broadcasts Understood?” School and Society, Aug. 14, 
’48, p. 102. “The Shortage of News Analysts,” Charles A. 
Siepmann, The Nation, Jan. 24, ’48, p. 96. “Power of the 
Radio Commentator,” Giraud Chester, American Mercury, 
Sept. ’47, p. 334. “Important Thing,” New Republic, April 
7, 47, p. 10. “Drama Documents,” Newsweek, Sept. 20, *48, 
p. 62. “Berlin to St. Louis,” Saul Carson, New Republic, 
Jan. 24, ’49, p. 27. “Conscience as a Guide,” Saul Carson, 
New Republic, Feb. 14, ’49, p. 26. 

BOOKS: Radio Drama in Action (an anthology of “public 
interest” dramatic scripts), edited by Erik Barnouw (Rine- 
hart, 45), $3. Radio News Writing, William F. Brooks 
(McGraw-Hill, ’48), $2.75. 


Colombia 
May 11th in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Colombia, Land of Emeralds and Orchids, 
by B. F. Crowson (12¢), 1948, United Nations Education 
Center, 334 Bond Bldg., Wash., D. C. Colombia . (Am. 
Nation Series No. 5), latest issue (10¢), Pan’ American 
Union, Wash., D. C. Colombia (free), 1947, Pan American 
World Airways System, 28-19 Bridge Plaza No., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “You'll Like Colombia,” Senior Scholastic, 
May 3, 1948. Nat'l Geographic Magazine, “Cruising Colom- 
bia’s Ol Man River,” May 1947, and “Keeping House for a 
Biologist in Colombia,” August 1948. 

BOOKS: Let’s Go to Colombia, by J. S. Lyman, $4.00 
(Harper, 1949). 

FILMS: Republic of Colombia, distributed by Visual Edu- 
cation Section, Pan American Union, Wash., D. C. Color, 
10 minutes, sale. Colombia—Crossroads of the Americas, dis- 
tributed by Castle Films Division of United World Films, 
445 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 27 minutes, sale. 








BY RENEWING 
YOUR FALL 
SUBSCRIPTION 


NOW 


Practical English 


will report to you during the open- 
ing week of school next fall, right 
on time for your new classes. 


The big advantage of receiving 
the first issue promptly is that it 
will contain the editorial program 
for the whole semester. 


This will assist you in planning 
your teaching program for the 
whole term. 


This week we sent you an order 
card by mail. To renew your sub- 
scription, simply estimate the size 
of your next class, and mark that 
quantity on the order card. After 
your new class has settled down 
in September, we will send you 
a card for your exact require- 
ments, and bill you later. 


SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES 


7 East 12th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 








Chief Justice. John Marshall and the 
Growth of the Republic, by David 
Loth. Norton, N. Y. 395 pp., $5. 


Eighty years is a long life. When it 
spans the Colonial, Revolutionary, and 
early National periods of American 
history, and the life is that of a great 
jurist, a biographer must have the abil- 
ity to synthesize many facts. David 
Loth, journalist and biographer, has 


spanned Marshall’s story. ke will not, 


satisfy specialists in Constitutional law, 
who may miss details in decisions 
which strengthened powers of the na- 
tional government, but those who wish 
to know Marshall, the man, will be sat- 
isfied. Here in one volume is a friendly 
but critical study on a canvas broad 
enough to include contemporary per- 
sonalities, diplomacy, and national 
problems. 

Upper-termers in the high schools 
can report on individual chapters such 
as “Education of a Judge,” “The Mak- 
ing of a Federalist,” “Obligation of a 
Contract,” “Era of Good Feeling,” and 
“Justice and the Indians.” 


American School Buildings. Twenty- 
seventh Yearbook, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
523 pp., $4. 


Facing the title page of this notable 
yearbook is a kindergartner piling his 
blocks toward the ceiling. There is an 
eagerness about his building which 
elders would do well to emulate if the 
school building program is to meet ex- 
isting and anticipated needs. Contribu- 
tors to this volume are aware of the 
basic financial problems. It is stated in 
the foreword and in a chapter on fi- 
nancing the plant construction pro- 
gram. Other chapters cover the school 
board’s fesponsibility, school-commu- 
nity cooperation, and the many prac- 
tical problems ranging from site selec- 
tion through plant preservation. 


The War of 1812, by Francis F. Beirne. 
Dutton, N. Y. 395 pp., $5. 


“Detroit Falls.” “New York Blockad- 
ed.” “New England Invaded.” “Capitol 
and White House in Flames.” These 
are a few of the headlines during the 
War of 1812 which may have stimu- 
lated the Baltimore Sun’s associate edi- 
tor to Write a dramatic history of a 
war which was part of an early 19th 
century world war. 

By now even high school history 
textbooks have caught up with research 
which shows that impressment of Amer- 
ican seamen was a minor factor in our 
declaration of war against Britain. That 


bie 
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it is mentioned at all, Mr. Beirne be. 
lieves, is owing to a revival of the com. 
plaint against Britain, in 1812, at, 
time when the young republic was ripe 
for expansion. Little that is new is cop. 
tributed in this volume, but it is , 
thoroughly readable account of th 
military, naval, and political maneuver, 

Mr. Beirne concludes that “The Wa 
of 1812 was full of absurdities.” He had 
originally intended to write a humorow 
piece on its follies. But the lessons for 
our times dissuaded him from a light 
treatment. His humor ranges from mid 
to acid. Although many of the chap. 
ters are suitable for high school reports, 
his final conclusions require more ma- | 
ture evaluation. 


Federal Information Controls in Peace. 
time, compiled by Robert E. Sum- 
mers. The Reference Shelf, Vol. 20, 
No. 6. Wilson Co., N. Y. 301 pp, 
$1.50. 


“Every nation has secrets of one sort 
or another (usually military) which 
must be preserved. Every nation in the 
last twenty years has had to wony 
about the possible threat of commu- 
nism. . . . No other nation, however, 
has had these two problems plus that 
of the control of atomic energy to con- 
tend with.” 

To what extent we can preserve 
secrecy, probe the loyalty of Goven- 
ment workers and citizens, and yet 
maintain civil liberties is the horned 
dilemma examined in this major addi- } 
tion to the Reference Shelf. Excerpt 
from sources as varied as “Army Regu: 
lations” and the Christian Science Mon- 
itor are included. 


Principles and Practices of Vocational 
Education, by Arthur B. Mays. Mc 
Graw-Hill, N. Y. 303 pp., $3.50. 


Although organized in conventional 
textbook form, this volume by a pro 
fessor of industrial education at the 
University of Illinois will be of interest 
to teachers and administrators in fields 
other than vocational education. The 
distinction between training for specific 
vocations and manual education is 
made clear. There are chapters on the 
history of vocational education in the 
United States and elsewhere, the rt 
lation of vocational education to cul 
tural education, methods in vocati 
education, and various types of vocr 
tional training, particularly on the se 
ondary school level. Especially helpful 
to those who seek guidance in thi 
field of education are the clear sum 
maries at the end of each chapter 
references.—Howarp L. Hurwitz 
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